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s called for now! 


ve got to increase and maintain the club-houses which the 


> 


Demonstration—not conversation—i 


We 


Marines and the Army and Navy in something more substantial 


than mere words. 


For the U S O—and you—are charged with the vital duty of 
ing keep up morale. 


is giving 
help 


got to tell all that to the 


ve 
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But now comes the time when we 


they were. And how solidly we stood behind them. 
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... these are just a few more expanding services the U S O 


service at transportation stations .. 
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Over and over in conversation, editorials, speeches, and every 


W 


other form of verbal bouquet we told them how fine we thought 


spirit at Wake Island, for example. 


. book gathering and distribut- 


Mobile units for troops in remote positions . . . troops-in-transit 


-say-die 


E cheered their heroism, their daring, their never 
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ND so a new MALE is born. He weighs 
eight ounces of bang-up (we hope) articles, 


stories, illustrations, cartoons. He's just dripping 
with printers’ ink. He's a husky, yelping, yowl- 
ing War Baby. As his “parents,” we herewith 
dedicate his life to the pursuit of pleasure. Your 
pleasure. You, too, may have a hand in his up- - 
bringing, his development. We are seeking 
adopters—gentlemen who have up-to-date ideas 
on how to rear a MALE in these troubled times. 
Frankly, we want you and you and you to help 
boost MALE'S circulation. 

MALE was born under rather trying conditions. 
However, considering the fact that several of his 
"parents" rushed off to war the day after the 
dawn of December seventh, we think he did a 
pretty good job of debut-ing. We'll concede 
there's room for improvement. Which proves 
we are not entirely blinded by our paternal in- 
stincts and affections. Don't call him a brat. We 
know he has his faults, as what new-born hasn't? 
But his possibilities are limitless. 

We're determined to nurse MALE along on the 
best diet of type, the tops in articles, fiction, 
special features, satire and cartoons. MALE is 
geared to go places and do things. Rarin', really. 

Some wit once waxed his spleen and spouted: 
“All female children should be drowned at birth." 
We got a hearty laugh out of this cynical remark. 
Lest you think we agree with the guy—he must 
have been jilted or had five sisters—we rush to 
state that ours is a more liberal viewpoint. Fact 
is, we don't figure the ladies as necessary evils, 
as one would dentists and taxes. Far from 
it. We have a soft spot for the so-called weaker 
sex. We hope, like the last mentioned two 


items, they are here to stay. And, being liberals, 


we extend a cordial invitation to the “deadlier 
of the species" to drop us a line if and when 
they think MALE requires the feminine touch to 
guide his young though adventurous fonts. 
Okay, fellas, might as well accept the inevi- 
table. You know right well the ladies—bless 
’em—are going to put in their two cents’ worth 
whether asked or not. "That's the way it has 
been from the beginning of time. And that, as 
we understand it, is how Time began. It was 
Adam who opened his mouth to bite, but history 
records that Eve took over from there on. Any- 


how, it will make the fair sex feel good if we 


give 'em a hand in deciding MALE's destiny. 
We left ourselves wide open for a dirty crack 
there, so go ahead and say it. MALE can take it. 
We're training him to dish it out, too. 

You will find MALE a “man” of many moods. 
Nothing static about his personality. He's seri- 
ous, slap-happy, indignant, daring, different. 

Well, what do you think of our husky MALE 
youngster? Think he'll live? A lot of ambitious 
writers, type-setters, paper salesmen, proofread- 
ers, caption writers, editors, illustrators, cartoon- 
ists, layout-men, bookkeepers, clerks, typists, 
stenogs, circulation guys, news-dealers, etc., etc.— 
proud “parents” all—are gonna be heartbroken 
if you don’t help us nurse MALE along to a ripe 
old age. 
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The General watched with horrified eyes 
as Infantry officers in command of the regi- 
ment's mounted units bounced by in review. 
They looked like nothing so much as the 
U-Ride-’Em equestrians on a Central Park 
bridge path! Immediately the General com- 
manded each commissioned officer to attend 
a special equitation class every day. 

When the order went into effect the next 
afternoon, all but one officer was present. 
This officer reported himself sick, though he 
exhibited nothing more than a nervousness. 
A repeat performance the following day 
brought inquiries and the garrison learned 
that this officer was terrified at the thought 
of riding a horse! And yet he was a man 
of undoubted bravery, entitled to wear our 
own Distinguished Service Cross and award- 
ed France’s Croix de Guerre for heroism 
under fire. As a non-commissioned officer 
in France, he had reorganized a casualty 
ridden and officerless company and had car- 
ried an enemy strongpoint. 

The little epic he wrote is boiled down 
neatly in the army citation in recognition of 
his fearlessness: 

“For extraordinary heroism in action near 
(— —— —), France: After all of his com- 
pany had been killed or wounded, he took 
command despite the fact that he himself 
had been wounded. He succeeded in cap- 
turing part of the Hindenburg Line and 
holding it against several strong counter- 
attacks, refusing to go to the rear for medical 
treatment until it (the company) was re- 
lieved." 

And there was the youthful padre of a 
doughboy outfit who made six trips to No 

Please turn to page 42 


Editor's Note: Captain Stuart Little 
is a graduate of West Point, served 
in World War I, served in the British 
Merchant Marine in 1940-41, and is 
now serving America in World 
War II. 


* * * 


Draftee is not concerned with the interna- 
tional issues alone. He may exhort against 
the thuggery of the Nazis and the Japanese, 
but Danny's chief interest is in his own 
conduct and particularly his own ۰ 

*Will I be afraid? Will I be a coward?" 
he asks himself. 

Afraid? Yes. 

A coward? No. 

The War Department’s archives of the 
last war bulge with testimonials to the 
courage of unheroic Danny Draftees whose 
pants were practically scared off them under 
fire, but who came through-in the clutch. 
Seventy-eight hard-to-get Medals of Honor, 
more than 5,000 Distinguished Service 
Crosses and a couple of box cars full of 
Croix de Guerres were won by those kids 
whose fear of being thought afraid broke 
Boche military resistance. 

Shortly after World War I, I was sta- 
tioned with an Infantry Regiment in Pan- 
ama. Duties were light and the training 
was negligible in those post-war days. Offi- 
cers were more often to be found at the 
Club than in their orderly rooms or on the 
parade ground. But this idyllic and leisurely 
life ended with the arrival of a horsey and 
hard-bitten ex-artillery Brigadier General as 
post commander. 


MONG the most moving of all 

the dramas spawned by World 

War I was Journey’s End; and 

in it there was a scene with a 

preachment which illustrated 
that under the hard-cased exterior of the 
most swash-buckling beau sabreurs there is 
a universal fear of war’s pain or mutilation 
or death. 

In Journey’s End, Captain Stanhope is an 
apparently unafraid leader. If there was 
anything hazardous to be done, he eagerly 
sought the job. 

But one day his Lieutenant, Hibbert, cracks 
under the unending uncertainty of wartime. 
He is ordered to his post and will not go. 
He quivers and trembles like a child. 

Seeing his helplessness, Stanhope drops his 
own mask. 

“I know how you feel, Hibbert,” 
"Ive known all along P 

The boy raises hopeless, unbelieving eyes. 

"How can you know?" 

"Because I feel the same—exactly the 
same—exactly the same! Every little noise 
up there makes me feel just as you feel. 
Why didn’t you tell me instead of talking 
about neuralgia? We all feel like you do 
sometimes, if you only knew." 

“I hate and loathe it all. Sometimes I 
feel I could just lie down on this bed and 
pretend I was paralyzed, or something, and 
couldn’t move—just lie here till I died, or 
was dragged away.” 

To each of the hundreds of thousands of 
military novitiates now wearing the uniform 
of the United States Army, this World War 
II is a highly personal matter. Danny 


he says. 


Answers to questions 
you've been asking 
about soldiers and 
shellfire. Written by 
« brilliant authority 


PENES. eu. 


Once under the bap- 
tism of fire, a soldier 
is too busy dishing it 
out to nurse his fears 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CARLSON 


ness"—that made her hesitate to take the 
final step. 

Marjorie looked like her name. She was 
blue-eyed, had fluffy hair, was small-boned, 
fragile and appealing. Yet some paradox 
of nature had given her a touch of steel, a 
capacity for mental reservations, for self- 
honesty, for keeping to lines of conduct 
in the face of opposition, which, to those 
who knew her, made her the more desirable. 
It was this quality of honesty that she 
was trying to apply to a factor in the Gen- 
eral that she couldn't quite place, a factor 
that had made her reply when the General 
proposed to her, “1 like you, Jack, tremen- 
dously, but . . . Pd like to think it over." 

And when he had smiled quietly and an- 
swered, “All right. There's no hurry. I 
can wait," she was glad that she hadn't 
given him an immediate yes. It was just 
that absence of hurry, that seeming cer- 
tainty of the outcome, which made her 
wonder if the factor that puzzled her were 
not inhumanness. She wanted to be sure. 


j 


rr 


RALPH 
ARLSON 


T WAS a very discreet little 
dinner. `` 

The four of them who sat 
down had that quiet certainty 
of movement, voice, and minor 
action which, in Englishmen, is the key- 
Mote of a long line of Public School and 
Dniversity ancestors, and in their women 
the mark of generations of willing sub- 
Servience to male tradition. 

Delicately shaded candles in tall Ionic 
columns of very old silver did not.so much 
light the dinner table as illuminate it, 
touching most delicately the petals of the 


flowers and the soft skins of the two young 


women, softening even the harder lines 
of the faces of the two men. 

In the deep fireplace under the high man- 
telpiece was a gentle glow of well-behaved 
coals, which had been most carefully tended 
by the butler just before the announcement 
that dinner was served. The only other 
light was given by a beautiful Wedgwood 
bowl that had been made into an electrical 
table lamp. It was shaded with old English 
chintz and gave the whole room a mellow 
glow that brought out the rich wine color 
of the polished mahogany dresser, whose 
shelves contained pieces of china that had 
long outlived both their creator and their 
many purchasers. Around the walls were 
six original Rowlandson water colors of 
the colleges of Oxford. 

As the butler and the maid came and 
went, noiseless on the thick carpet, ex- 
pressionless of face, and impersonal and 
finished in their technique as two expensive 
instruments of precision, it seemed impos- 
sible to imagine any element that could 
be introduced to disturb the serenity and 
stability of mind of any one of that gently- 
bred quartette. 

One of them, the youngest one, Marjorie 
Wimperis, was engaged in solving the 
hardest problem that comes to any woman, 


whether or not to marry a certain man. 
That man was her host, the General. It 


was a question that she had been trying 
to answer for some little time; and, as she 
smiled at him diagonally across the corner 
of the table, it was, curiously enough, the 
very perfection of him and his surround- 
ings—what she called his “utter cocksure- 


the General. That was be- ue = 


IT. 


Marjorie looked like her name. She 
was blue-eyed, blonde, was small- 


boned, fragile and appealing. She 
was faced with a difficult problem. 


War Mud its beens wreckows 
was a matter of cold statistics 


fore he fell in love—and got _ ۱ 
blood en his lethal hands! 


The General was handsome, cultured. 
When he proposed to Marjorie, she 
said: "I like you, Jack, tremendously, 
but l'd like to think it over awhile." 


naturally, pressed to stand and deliver. 

Finally, with a little shrug of the shoul- 
ders, she admitted that she had been down 
to St. Dunstan's to play and sing to the 
blind soldiers. 

The General took a sip of burgundy. “Oh, 
splendid ۲ he said, briefly. 

Major Northrup's eyebrows lifted an im- 
perceptible trifle and then he echoed the 
General. “Great work, Marjorie! You al- 
ways seem to be doing weird things like 
that. Doesn't it give you the jimjams?” 

Mrs. Northrup laughed. “Really,” she 
said, “you two are just as blind as anyone in 
St. Dunstan's. Marjorie has been doing it 
regularly for over a year." 

Marjorie laughed and tried to pass it off. 
“It’s pure selfishness on my part," she said. 
*Its the one audience that thoroughly ap- 
preciates my talents." 

The General smiled. “Present company ex- 
cepted,” he said. “Or don't we count?" 

Was it a suggestion of irony that Marjorie 
detected in his tone? She couldn't be sure, 
but it touched in her that sense of coming up 
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bill he could run up, it was said of ۴ 
that the greatest danger he ۱20 
survived was the eager clutch of society 
matrons who coveted him for their darling 
daughters. The remark contained more 8 
a germ of truth, and yet, queerly enough, the 
first girl he asked to marry him, Marjorie 
Wimperis, couldn’t make up her mind. 

The General never changed his. If it were 
horses, politics, women, theatres, polo, 
clothes, or his job, there was nothing he 
could be told. He knew. For him, other 
subjects didn’t exist, because they didn’t in- 
terest him. Consequently he never indulged 
in argument. He merely stated his opinion. 
If it didn’t happen to coincide with the 
other fellow’s, he quietly changed the sub- 
ject. 

Men liked him because he was a good 
sportsman and absolutely straight and 
treated them as such until they proved them- 
selves to the contrary. Women either fell 
at his feet or had no use for him, because 
while he conducted himself towards them 
with the outward courtesy of a Raleigh, it 
became evident that for their opinions and 
intelligence he had nothing but the amused 
tolerance of a grown-up listening to the 
prattle of a pretty child. 

Marjorie, of course, was an exception. He 
had fallen in love with her, and so she was 
going to be his wife. Therefore, it mattered 
considerably what she thought or did not 
think, and mattered even more in how far he 
could influence her, put her right, on cer- 
tain points. 

Conversation at dinner, in which the other 
two—Marjorie’s married sister and her hus- 
band, Major Arthur Northrup, a brother off- 
cer of the General—shared equally, swung 
'round eventually to a relation of their small 
experiences since their last meeting, three 
days previously. The General had been out 
for a couple of days with the mare and smil- 
ingly told how the animal had come down 
with him at a certain blind jump, fortunately 
without hurting herself. Northrup and his 
wife had been consumedly bored paying a 
duty visit to an aunt in Brighton—an aunt 
from whom, as everybody knew, he had ex- 
pectations. Marjorie at first didn't want to 
tell what she had been doing, and for a mo- 
ment looked a little embarrassed when, 


In the Army List, his name and rank were 
inscribed as General the Hon. John Alastair 
FitzAllan Warwick, D.S.C., M.C. Not a 
day over thirty-five and a bare inch under 
six feet in height, he was the type of lean 
red-complexioned man who always looks as 
if he had just emerged from a cold bath and 
a rough toweling. His little black mous- 
tache, touched with ginger so that it re- 
sembled tortoiseshell, bristled like a tooth- 
brush. When he walked, he had that trick 
of rising. on the balls of the feet, which al- 
ways gives a man an odd lilting action and 
always, for some obscure reason, excites ir- 
ritation in the beholder. Broad of shoulder 
and small of hip, in full regimentals he 
might have stood for the ideal soldier. 
Stripped and painted, he might have been 
brother to a Red Indian. 

The youngest General in the British Army, 
Master of a pack in Leicestershire, Captain 
of an international polo team, successor to 
an old and distinguished title, and with a 
present income that more than covered every 


He found the man's throat. 
Deliberately his thumbs closed 
round the Adam's apple, went 
in deep. He became a killer. 


"It was the perfect crime—everything happened exactly as I 
planned it—and I'll be darned if I know what I'm doing here." 


"The cat finds the rat!" 
"The cat finds the rat!" 
"The cat finds the rat!" 


"Quit your worryin! There ain't any such mugg as 
Dick Tracy I tell you!" 


Stewart was not suitably clad to start his 
adventure in heaven. His widow saw to that. 

.Mr. Stewart was a man who never got 
much fun out of life. He was thin, wizened, 
past seventy, and had enormous side whis- 
kers. As he lay peacefully in the coffin, 
his cheeks a delicate pink, his left hand at 
his side, the right across the chest in repose, 
he was a fine advertisement of the embalm- 
ers' art. 

Some unkind, though possibly accurate, 
contemporary critics, who saw him thus, 
said that he looked better than he ever did 
in life. Mr. Stewart had been a merchant 
with a Midas touch. His all-absorbing in- 
terest was to make money, and when he died 
he left forty million dollars, with each dol- 
lar valued, it will be remembered, at one 
hundred cents on the dollar. His name is 
perpetuated in bronze plaques on each cor- 
ner of the great Wanamaker department 
store, which he founded, in New York City. 

The funeral was the big newspaper story 
of the day, much as was in a later day the 
triumphal return of the pennant-winning 
Brooklyn Dodgers. An imposing group of 


citizens were at the mansion to speed him 


on his last journey. There was Hamilton 
Fish, the Secretary of State, Governor 
Tilden, Mayor Wickham, Cyrus W. Field, 
Peter Cooper, William H. Vanderbilt and 
George W. Childs. Each step in the funeral 
procession was eagerly followed by the 
public. They knew, for instance, that the 
body would be placed in a receiving vault 
in St. Mark's Cemetery on Second Avenue 
and Eleventh Street, in the heart of Man- 


hattan; that the widow had paid $100,000 


for the erection of a stately cathedral in 
Garden City, which was to serve as the per- 


manent crypt for her late husband's remains. 


However, the people soon took up the 
normal threads of their lives and the great 
merchant was relegated to the long list of 
forgotten great men. 

It was during the early morning hours of 
November 8, 1878, two weeks after the 
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bosomed shirt, while his white evening tie 
was adjusted with immaculate precision. 

The rococo splendor of the enormous 
floral offerings that were banked about the 
casket, which lay in state in the marble 
mansion on Fifth Avenue corner Thirty- 
fourth Street where the Empire State Build- 
ing now stands, were, in their very opulence, 
almost overpowering. 

No man could say that Alexander Turney 


Mr. Stewart's 
eternal sleep 
was disturbed 
when ghouls in- 
vaded the sanc- 
tity of his rest- 
ing place and 
boldly removed 
his body. 


N 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN SAUNDERS 


E WAS stretched on a white satin 
mattress fringed with gold tas- 
sels in a mahogany casket. This 
in turn was encased in a lead box, 
which also in turn was encased 

in a stout oaken box. 

The black frock coat, low-cut vest, and 
black doeskin trousers in which he was clad 
were in exquisite taste. Three pearl studs 


gleamed from the white expanse of a stiff- 


pennies. Though she was not over thirty, 
her legs were the size of telephone poles, 
and her arms were bigger than the thighs 
of a large man. 

The tent swayed as she moved. 

“You live here?" she said to Biddy. “What 
town is this, anyway?” 

“It’s about time for your dance, Nellie,’ 


, 


the man said. 


“O.K.,” she said. She could hear the 
man's voice out front yelling, "Step up, 
folks. See Nellie dance like an angel" 
Nellie danced on a heavy stage holding a 
long piece of white gauze across her shoul- 
ders. This was supposed to make her rep- 
resent an angel. 

"Come on, kid," the. man said to Biddy. 
“I was beginning to think I'd have to shift 
the lights myself." 

Biddy's job was to focus different colored 
lights on Nellie as she danced. A tiny elec- 
tric light was under the small stage. As 
there was not enough room for Biddy to sit 


"How far's it to Toledo?" 

"About a hundred miles," Biddy replied. 

*Well, I'm going if it's a thousand," the 
boy said. 

Biddy went into the tent and asked for 
the boy's job. 

*Here's a kid who wants work," the ticket 
taker called. 

A woman said, “All right," and continued 
to chant: 


“I’m going to live anyhow until I die. 
And then I'll be an angel in the sky." 


Entering the tent, Biddy stepped back 
in surprise, as he caught his first look of 
Nellie. 

Her flesh hung loose on her huge body. 
She must have weighed five hundred pounds. 
Her many chins ran like mountain ridges 
down her throat. Her eyes were small and 
blue, and her hair, which was raven black, 
was combed straight back. Her nose was 
big and flat, and her nostrils were large as 
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HE Ohio town was swelling w 

the spring, and Biddy Brogan 
had the urge to wander. The 
buds were opening on trees and 
bushes and the robins had ar- 
rived from the South. 

Biddy wandered to the edge of the Nager 
Woods. There the horse traders and gyp- 
sies and all the gentry would gather. The 
Great and Only Carnival Company was in 
session. 

A crowd was around a man at the entrance. 

“Now you see it and now you don't," the 
man yelled, as he shuffled a pea and two 
shells. 

Always sure of himself, Biddy bet that 
the pea was under the wrong shell. Losing, 
he walked about the country carnival 
grounds. 

A boy crawled from under the tent of 
Nellie, The Angel of the Earth. 

“Where am I?" he asked. 

Biddy told him. 
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Nell had a heart as big as a 
tent. And bigger than her 
heart and bulk was her hold” 


Therein lies a tale 
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and mother still lived there. He was a 
worker in a railroad round house. Her 
mother was very small. One of seven chil- 
dren, the rest normal, Nellie had bought 
a house for them. She went home each fall. 

When one or two of the Western states 
decided to prohibit liquor, they deprived 
their citizens of the opportunity of ever 
witnessing Nellie do her angel dance. She 
refused to travel with her caravan in dry 
territory. When Biddy told her the result 
of a wet and dry election, she spoke the 
longest sentence he ever heard her utter. 
"What the hell’s the country comin’ to?" 
she asked. 

Happy Hi Holler, her spieler, was a man 
who couldn’t stand much liquor. It was 
different with Biddy. He had inherited 
the gift for drinking, and he at once be- 
came Nellie’s liquor secretary. 

Often Nellie would tell Biddy of her 
affairs with men. A Russian midget had 
loved her when she was with Barnum. In 

Please turn to page 43 


up, he would sit in a cramped position and 
change the many colored pieces of isinglass. 
The stage and Nellie would take on the 
color of the glass which he shifted. Biddy 
could hear the audience applaud as Nellie 
danced. Her heavy feet pounded the stage 
directly above him and he felt relieved when 
she moved away. 

Though Nellie was homely and huge, 
there was a glory in her smile and Biddy 
became fond of her at once. 

They left St. Mary’s the third day. That 
night their tent was pitched in Porter, thirty 
miles away. All towns were alike to Nellie. 
The only place that was different was 
where she could not get a drink. When 
the day’s activities were over, she always 
got drunk and maudlin. At such times she 
would forget the strain of being a heavy- 
weight angel and become immensely human. 

She had left school at nine. “I got too 
big for the seats,” she said. 

Her home was in Kentucky. Her father 


the team, he was too tiny to qualify. None 
realized then that this youngster who was 
smacking the old apple over the short Pleas- 
ant Valley park fence would some day chal- 
lenge and surpass the home run record of 
the fabled Babe Ruth himself by smashing 
out 75 four-base wallops in a season, and 
clout out mighty horsehide projectiles out- 
distancing the sensational hits of the major 
leagues' strongest sluggers. 

Young Josh first drew the spotlight of 
sandlot baseball as a member of the Craw- 
ford Recreational Center team, up in Pitts- 
burgh's well known hill district. This team, 
a sort of farm team for Pittsburgh's top- 
flight colored professional club, was called 
the Homestead Grays, which won the col- 
ored world's championship in 1931-37-38. 
The Crawford Recreational Team later be- 
came the Pittsburgh Crawfords, sponsored 
and backed by Gus. Greenlee, popular 
sportsman and later manager of former light 
heavyweight champión John Henry Lewis, 
The Crawfords also produced Harry Wil- 
liams, demon outfielder, who was sent to 
the New York Black Kw Roy Wil- 
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between the grandstand and the left field 
bleachers. It was the first time a ball had 
ever been hit that far in the Bowl that Ruth 
Built. Hank Greenberg of the Detroit 
Tigers reached the same spot with a hit 
seven years later. In 1931, the season in 
which Gibson hit 75 home runs, he blasted 
one high over the center field fence in the 
Pittsburgh Pirates’ park at a point which 
officials calculate at 466 feet. Manager Cum 
Posey declared that he had never seen or 
heard of anyone equalling this feat. 

Gibson is credited with the longest hit 
ever made in Washington's Griffith Stadi- 
um. This was a mighty wallop which hit the 
sign in deep left center field back near the 
scoreboard. In Cleveland's municipal stadi- 
um, which has also resounded with the 
smack from Josh’s bat, he drove a ball 
farther than any other hitter on record. And 
down in San Juan, they're still talking about 
Gibson's terrific smash which sailed far over 
the center field fence at the 480-foot marker. 

Born the son of a steel-worker, young 
Josh came up the hard way. As a poor kid, 
pounding the sidewalks of Pittsburgh's 
North Side, he dreamed of noth- 
ing but baseball. From boyhood it 
was an obsession with him. All 


the spankings he ever got as a kid 
were for smacking out a baseball 
on the tiny Pleasant Valley play- 
ground out near Charles Street, 
while the family chores waited. 
As a hopeful little rookie, Josh 
received his first jolt from ad- 
versity when he couldn't quite 
make the grade with the Pleasant 
Valley team, a Class A sandlot 
club. Although Josh could out- 
hit many of the bigger lads on 


Josh Gibson is the 
greatest hitter base- 
ball has ever known, 
. but the Big Leagues 
won't take him 


HASKELL COHEN 
and CHESTER L. WASHINGTON 


ALTER JOHNSON once called 
him the world's greatest catcher, 
worth $200,000 to any National 
League Club. Dizzy Dean in- 
sisted that he was the greatest 

right hand hitter of his time. Carl Hubbell 
labeled him as “big league timber," a great 
catcher and hitter and "exceptionally fast 
for a big man.” Clark Griffith, owner of 
the Washington Senators, claims he gets 
more distance with less effort than any hit- 
ter he has ever seen. Jimmy Powers of the 

New York Daily News called him a hitter 
without a weakness and declared the only 
way pitchers could keep him from hitting 
was to give him four balls. 

The man who has inspired all these ec- 
static remarks is the hefty home-run hitter 
that managers dream about. His full name is 
Joshua Gibson, but to thousands of fans in 
the States, South America, the Caribbean 
and Mexico, he's just plain “Josh.” 

Gibson weighs 220 pounds, handles a bat 
like a gymnast toys with an Indian club, and 
has poled out the horsehide over 450 feet 
innumerable times. He is credited with 
once hitting the ball nearly 540 feet in a 
game which the boys up in Monesson, Pa., 
are still talking about. According to Grant- 
land Rice, any hitter who can drive a ball 
over 430 feet is a mighty hitter. 

This 6 foot-1 inch, modest, unassuming 
right hand slugger has smashed out three 
home runs in each of three separate games, 
which is some kind of record. It is no won- 
der the crowd always roars its approval of 
the mighty 29-year-old Brown Baron of 
Batiana and keeps the turnstiles clicking 
merrily wherever he plays. 

In September, 1933, for example, playing 
against the Lincoln Giants in the Yankee 
Stadium, Gibson hit a line drive way up 
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There were two things 
Carl wanted to do: 
one, serve his country 
with distinction; two, 
punch a certain Ser- 
geant in the nose 


"It iss better they should be shown that Schultes iss a 
goot American. I giff you to my new country. Iss best 


you choin the army. Ja, the sooner iss better." 


"All right, Papa," said Carl. 

And that was why Schultes’ Hardware Store displayed 
the first service flag in town—a red and white bit of bunt- 
ing with a blue star at the center to tell the passing world 
that the shop's German-born proprietor had a son under 
arms. 

The old man was proud of that store. He'd built it out 

of years of sweat as a door-to-door peddler of tinware. 
He was prouder still of Carl and the uniform he wore. 
` Carl, too, was. proud of his uniform. He was proud to 
serve. But that was before the Armistice and before he 
had met ex-First Sergeant Viall of the glory-covered 
Rainbow Division. 

Carl walked straight from his talk with Old Man 
Schultes to the nearest recruiting office and was Private 
Carl Schultes thirty minutes later. Because he was a col- 
lege man and showed characteristic Teuton amenability 
to military discipline he was not a private soldier for long. 

His education won his selection.as.a.candidate for a 
commission as an officer andja tew short months after he 
had enlisted he wasim a maiming camp After 90 pain- 
racked and gonfused days the Chrysalis became- the 
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UNKIRK is a small town today. It was 
smaller still in 1917—so small, in fact, that 
it was able to lend only a handful of young 
men to the country for that first, or lesser, 
World War. ۰ 

One of the handful of Dunkirk men who served in 
World War I was Carl Schultes. 

"Served," he used to say bitterly afterwards, “‘with- 
out distinction." 

When a long-suffering nation declared war on the 
Kaiser's Germany on April 6, 1917, Carl was a senior at 
the state university. Old man Schultes, German-born U. S. 
citizen, was fiercely determined that his son have all the 
education possible under the American way of life. 

Then came the declaration of war against the Father- 
land. 

The next morning Carl got a telegram: 

"Come home at once. Love. Papa." 

Carl took the next train for Dunkirk. 

"Var iss bad," Papa Schultes explained 
Teutonic way. “It iss vorse than bad for 
Americans that this country should be at var with the 
Fatherland. People will forget I liff here thirty years. 
They will forget I am a citizen. They remember only I 
am a Cherman. 
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Many interesting lands 
may be visited during 
an enlistment in the 


U. S. NAV Y 


N December 12, 1941, a few 
hours after President Roosevelt 
announced to the world that the 
United States was at war with 
the Axis, a newsboy stood on a 


central street corner in Norfolk, Virginia. E do mean fame. i: 
With a fine sense of timing and with only 3 lo's grato 
S a T ; 4 lies in fhe'in 
slightly less conviction than our Chief 1 1 Ai 
: human \and بط/‎ 
Executive, he bawled out: "Extra! Extra! 3 - ality A 


Read all about it! Dick Tracy captures the 
Mole!” Consciously or otherwise, this. 
shrewd little salesman knew what publish- 
ers’ surveys have been revealing for many 
years: war or no war, Americans take their 
comic strips seriously. 

No art form in which a single character 
may reach and influence an audience up- 
ward of 40 million people in a given day 
can be dismissed lightly. Exact figures on 
the financial returns of the industry are not 
easily available, but some insight into its 
stature may be obtained from the fact that 
one of its chief artists, Chic Young, creator 
of Blondie is reported to have an annual 
income from radio, film, and newspaper 
rights to his leading character that nets 
him nearly three times the salary of the 
President, or over $200,000 yearly. A dozen 
or so fellow artists made upward of 
$100,000 last year. 

Perhaps the most spectacular success in 
the industry is that of Jerry Siegel and Joe 
Shuster, the youthful creators of Superman, a 
the most successful comic strip character * Bela Zaboly, sur- 
of recent years. Unknown in the comic 3 rounded by a group 
field in early 1939, Shuster and Siegel found B® of Ae jas بط‎ Be 
: tm J enthusiasts, gives 
m rers ىا‎ 
over $250 000 from RS: و‎ alone 3 mE d d the E^ ien 
A quarter of a million youngsters enrolled à Made i چم‎ akin. 
in Superman clubs. Over 230 newspapers : 
were carrying the strip at the time of the 
last survey, in addition to two weekly 
magazines. 

Joseph Patterson, owner of the New 
York Daily News, and regarded as one of 
the most astute newspaper executives in the 
business, demonstrated the regard in which 
publishers hold comic strip features by pay- 
ing the late Sidney Smith, father of the 
Gump family, one of the highest salaries 
ever' paid any newspaper employee, 
$120,000 a year. Shortly before Smith's 
death, Patterson further indicated his ap- 3 > 
preciation of Smith as a circulation builder 3 «e 4 E NG ر‎ E n EP VA wok ^ joue 
for the News by giving the artist a Rolls | Cum aN: ae uo” SER Cartoons and photographs 

If any additional proof were needed as to BE ۱ ۳ cw À 
the immense popularity of the “funnies,” it 
can easily be found in the million and one 
anecdotes about the industry which abound 
in every syndicate. They are fully as color- 
ful as the eight or ten pages of multi-hued 
cartoons that decorate the floors of Ameri- 
can homes on Sunday mornings. Outstand- 
ing among the facts that emerge is that the 
audience for comic strips is by no means 
limited to adolescents or to uneducated and 
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uncultured hoi-polloi. 

When Little Orphan Annie took sick and 
lost her dog a few years ago, one of the 
many "get well" messages that came ad- 
dressed to Annie was a telegram reading: 
“Please find Sandy and hurry up and get 
well, Annie.” It was signed, “Henry Ford.” 
During Britain's darkest hours, King 
George VI is reported to have confessed to 
a newspaperman that one of his chief 
sources of relaxation came from following 
the adventures of Otto Soglow's Little King. 
The King of Siam was so delighted with 
Jiggs, the harassed Irishman of Bringing 
Up Father, that he sent its creator, George 
McManus, a baby elephant as a small token 
of his affection a few years ago. 

At the conclusion of an important press 
conference during the heat of World War 
I, President Wilson is said to have taken 
one of the reporters aside and told him that 
there was one thing bothering him. When 
the newspaperman, certain he was being 
let in on a history-making problem, asked 
in hushed tones what it was, the President 
admitted that he was anxious to know the 


„outcome of the dilemma in which The 


Family Upstairs found itself at the end of 
that day's strip. The reporter was able to 
get a synopsis of the Family's adventures 
for the next week and the President was 
able to carry on. 

Presidents and Kings comprise, of course, 
but a small section of the audience that fol- 
lows the comic strips.. Authorities in the 
field are quick to point out that such celeb- 
rities are scarcely necessary to establish the 
fact that the “funnies” must be regarded as 
a serious art form on its own merits. In the 
first place, though there is a difference of 


opinion as to the exact origin of the strips, 


there is general agreement that comics are 
certainly no newcomers to the cultural 
scene. There are even those anthropolo- 
gists who say that the elaborately sculp- 
tured figures in the early Egyptian friezes 
are the logical great-great-great grand- 
daddies of Superman, Toots and Casper, and 
Boots and Her Buddies. 

Whatever the truth of this theory, we 
know that the comic strip ball started roll- 
ing in America back in the early 1890's 
when Jimmy Swinnerton, an artist em- 
ployed by the San Francisco Examiner, 
casually introduced a panel titled Little 
Tigers and the Bears to that paper. The 
feature was not long without company. 
Around the turn of the century, the boister- 


ous Katzenjammer Kids appeared from the 
Please turn to page 64 
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“I was about to tell George not to kiss me but he took the words right out of my mouth." 
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"I think you and 
your husband 
would be very 5 E di 
happy in this apart- ; a: n l : "Why don't you 
| «fi j knit a sweater for 
Hitler? Trying to 
get into it will drive 
him crazy and then 
—the war will be 
à over!” 
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the like of which you have never 
© heard. It is a tale wrought with 
| madness and fringed with pathos. 
It deals with a man, for man is 
the most important subject to be found in 
life. It has no moral and contains no plot. 
How can one explain the plot of a human 
life? 

I saw him a week after he was born. He 
was almost as other children. He was small, 
red, and bald. His hands clasped and un- 
clasped, and his feet kicked at the air as 
though some invisible foe were lurking there. 
It was only his eyes that were different. 

Years later they discovered what was 
wrong with his eyes. They were the eyes 
of a madman! 

As he grew older they sent him to school. 
It was a terrible experience. He wanted to 
learn, to know things. He tried to grasp 
facts and to think out problems. But some- 
thing wouldn't let him. He simply sat and 
stared. 

When you looked at his eyes it seemed 

as though he had all the unponderable 
secrets of the universe hidden in his little 
head. His eyes were tired eyes, musing 
eyes. They were the eyes of a woman after 
a kiss, of a woodsman after felling a tree, 
of a poet matching two simple syllables to 
make an imperishable rhyme. They were 
eyes which stared intently and yet didn't see 
their object. It was as though a thin veil 
had been placed over a crystal-clear ball 
and the light of the ball was struggling to be 
released, but struggling in vain. 
_ As he grew older he was given a little 
home to himself on Peakskill Point. It 
wasn't much, just a small cottage on a lonely 
hill. But he loved it. For in his cottage he 
was away from other humans, he was alone 
with himself—and with his thoughts. 

People called him a madman and this hurt 
his family. They wouldn't have anyone cast 
derogatory remarks at one of their kin— 
and also, it reflected upon their own sanity. 
So they moved away and he was left alone 
on Peakskill Point. ۱ 

They say that a mad person has one ob- 
session which keeps prying on his brain. 
One idea which takes precedence over all 
else and is the most important thing in 
life to him. He had one such obsession. He 
loved trees. _ 

To him a tree was a friend, a neighbor. 
Hé talked with the trees and listened to the 
trees. He understood the language of the 
breezes which whispered through the leaves. 
He could interpret the actions of the slender 
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A thought-provoking, 
touching tale of a mad- 
man who wasn't so mad. 
At any rate, who are we 
to question and judge? 


waters to his very doorstep. 

Was he happy? 

He ate and drank and slept. He sat for 
hours and stared at the emptiness of the 
Skies. At times it seemed as though the veil 
which clouded his eyes was about to lift, as 
though he had grasped the secrets which 
were hidden to others. Once he reached out 
his hand toward the stars, groping, grasping, 
clutching, always seeking but never finding. 
No man knows true happiness, not even a 
madman. 

The war ended. The townspeople returned 
from the great adventure. There was cheer- 
ing and much joy in the village below. Vic- 
tory had been won and the world was again 
safe. 

Sane parents ان‎ draped wreaths over 
monuments to their dead children. Sane 
soldiers proudly displayed souvenirs such 
as helmets which their now dead opponents 
had worn. But he could not take part in 
the festivities for he was a madman and 
could not understand. 

He remained upon his hill and lived among 
his trees. Perhaps he had been unaware of 
the existence of the war. 

He loved the rain almost as much as he 
loved the trees. He would watch the gath- 
ering of the clouds and the darkening of 
the skies with great anticipation. He would 
wander out into a small clearing so as not to 
miss a drop of the falling rain. And when 


the showers came, he ran between the trees, 


in and out, snaking his way like a jungle 
beast, his body drenched to the skin and 
his soul in the skies. | ; 

Perhaps he liked the rain because it was 
so closely related to the trees. For it is rain 
that gives life to the trees and it is rain that 
causes trees to grow. 

As he stood upon his hill and watched the 
trees after the rain he seemed to feel that 


he could see them growing. Each time it 
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rained, they swelled out a little. He would 
watch the raindrops after the downpour had 
ended, trickling from one leaf to the other, 
lower and lower each time, and yet clinging 
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saplings as they bowed to the passing winds 
and swayed gently while chatting with the 
rains. 

He knew no people. For him there was 
no human companionship. Only the com- 
panionship of the growing things of the 
forests, only the nearness of the trees. 

And so he lived in his little cottage on 
Peakskill Point, away from the world of 
men, away from noise, violence, greed, and 
intrigue. Those fellow humans who heard 
of him pitied him. They asked why some- 
thing could not be done for him and then 
they went on their way. 

Man is the strangest of all creatures. He 
is the only living being that does not admit 
his own selfishness. 

As the years went by on the outside world, 
the world of sane men, drums began to peal, 
‘bugles began to trumpet and the sound of 
marching feet echoed around the earth. 

Slaughter and bloodshed, tears and toil, 
threats and curses, violence and terror, air- 
war and sea-war, lightning and thunder, 
heartbreak and death—those were the ob- 
sessions which preyed upon the minds of 
the sane peoples of the earth. Those were 
the visions which were dreamed by the 
dreamers and the leaders of countless 
centuries. The years went by and brought 
with them—war ! 

Of course, he wasn’t allowed to serve. He 
was amadman. Hecould not be taught how 
to shoot a gun, how to stick a bayonet into 
an enemy’s guts and then twist the bayonet 
out again before it could become stuck. He 
could not learn that you must obey your 
superior’s orders blindly and die if you must, 
but never question. For he was a madman. 

During the entire war he lived on his lit- 
tle hill, talking to his trees and listening to 
the music of the winds. He had enough to 
eat so long as there were fruits on the 
boughs and kind, pitying townspeople con- 
tinued to bring him a basket of food every 
week. He had enough to drink so long as 
the brooks and streams followed their twist- 
ing courses and brought their cool, clear 
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he stood like that, his shoulders to the door, 
both hands clasped on the brass knob pressing 
into the small of his back, and examined the 
room. 

It was a medium-sized two-bed cabin, with 
a single porthole. The curtain over the port- 
hole had broken loose from its tie-back fas- 
teners and hung directly over the opening, 
blocking out the very faint breeze and almost 
all the light, so that the cabin seemed even 
stuffer and darker than it really was. The 
basket of oranges on the dresser between the 
two beds was tipped over on its side and 
there were a few pieces of orange peel, curling 
with dryness at the edges, on the mound of 
clothes and shoes that littered the floor. The 
smell of soiled linen and whiskey was mixed 
with the warm odor of shoes recently taken 
off. There was a man asleep in each of the 


HE bath steward came out of cabin 
521. He pursed his lips, whistling 
to himself without sound, as he 
made a mark with a pencil stub 
on a small slip of paper. Then he 

put the pencil and paper into his pocket and 

walked along the narrow corridor of C deck 
until he reached cabin 519. He stopped in 
front of the door and glanced to right and 
left. Nobody was in sight. He raised his 
fist to tap on the door but stopped just be- 
fore his knuckles touched the wood. He 
took a heavy ring full of keys from the side 
pocket of his white coat, selected one, and 
slipped it into the lock of cabin 519. He held 
the rest of the keys carefully so they wouldn’t 
jingle. He pushed on the door softly, stepped 
inside on his toes, and very gently inched the 
door shut behind him. For a minute or so 
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The almanacs of all countries, the works of 
the humorists, the comedies of stage and 
screen have been analyzed by specialists. 
But still the ore is not very rich. 

A prince of laugh makers states that he 
had to examine 3,000,000 jokes to extract 
40,000 excellent ones, which constitutes his 
stock. With his wife and four assistants, 
every day he reads the humorous periodicals 
of the whole world. When he has succeeded 
in gleaning ten sentences for his stock from 
this survey, he thinks he has accomplished 
a good day's work. Thanks to his perfect 
index he can supply an author with a joke on 
any theme from “the devaluation of the dol- 
lar" to the *League of Nations." In most 
cases, he is satisfied to adapt one of the 
thirty or forty thousand elementary jokes 
which for 6,000 years have sufficed to divert 
humanity. All the jokes that formerly did 
duty for Napoleon are cut, adjusted and ap- 
plied to the modern dictators. It is probable 
that they had already amused Caesar's sol- 
diers. The laugh maker avows that he has 
extracted up to 5,000 different profitable 
jokes from a single original. One might call 
that squeezing. the orange dry—or, if the 
jokes had happened to “fall flat,” then it 
should be called squeezing the lemon dry! 


"| guess Smithson's a poor 
loser, eh?!" 
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repeated.many times, constitutes laughter! 

All forms of seriousness can therefore fur- 
nish the subject matter for jokes. We never 
laugh heartily except about things we fear 
or respect. We make jokes about marriage, 
sex, money, the functions of the stomach, 
mothers-in-law, insanity, death, govern- 
ments, just because these are grave subjects. 
For the same reason, a man who is serious 
because of his profession—say, a priest or 
a professor—wins a spontaneous, sincere 
laugh for jokes which, uttered by someone 
else, would hardly provoke a smile. The 
contrast between the sacred character of 
the speaker and the secular familiarity of 
his remarks creates the shock of surprise 
which is the natural beginning of an out- 
burst of laughter. 

'In America, where radio actors and au- 
thors of movie comics consume a frightful 
number of jokes, the purveyor of jokes and 
gags has become a professional. Over here 
we have a laugh factory that guarantees you 
eighty or a hundred bursts of laughter per 
hour. (It appears that a hundred is the maxi- 
mum quantity a listener can endure.) In that 
factory's office all human jokes are cata- 
logued on papers of different colors: black 
for death, rose for love, white for marriage. 


Whats So Funny 


7 ANDRE MAUROIS 


HY does one laugh? 
A famous man named Henri 
Bergson once wrote an essay on 
the meaning of comedy in which 
he showed that laughter exists 
as the chastisement for awkwardness and 
rigidity. “The attitudes, gestures and move- 
ments of the human body are laughable to 
the exact degree to which that body reminds 
us of a simple mechanism." Among the ex- 
amples he mentions are the orator who con- 
stantly repeats the same gesture; Judge 
Bridlegoose who, willy-nilly, reiterates the 
same syllables; the clown who tries twenty 
times in vain to catch the same butterfly. 

One might also say that laughter is a pun- 
ishment we inflict on a form of seriousness 
that frightens us. Consider the classic tale 
of the man who saved the dictator's life. 
“What reward do you desire? I'll do any- 
thing for you." 

"Anything? Well, then, just don't tell 
anyone that I saved you." 

Now why is that comic? Because the dic- 
tator’s power evokes the idea of fear, and 
the reply deflates that fear. This explains 
the mechanism of laughter. The chest ex- 
pands as in anticipation of an attack, then 
deflates with reassurance. This movement, 


"They -say Fleetwood's invested his 
last dime in war bonds." 
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JAMES HINTON 


roof. Everyone had already heard of the 
colonel’s treatment of the village authori- 
ties, but this cobbler, who owed several 
deaths as the saying goes, perhaps thought 
to enfront him, for he did not put up his 
gun. ۱ 

Colonel Opio said quietly to the bar- 
tender: "It is now half past nine. Here- 
after you shall close exactly at curfew." 
Then he drew his pistol, at great risk to 
himself, for under the circumstances it was 
a menace to the cobbler, who had his pistol 
drawn and could have shot him on the spot. 

“I invite you to a pistol spin," said 
Colonel Opio. The cobbler's cheeks flushed 
bronze. but he hesitated. The colonel 
tossed a silver “toston” into the air, and 
shot it against the wall. 

"Can you shoot a 'toston' in the air?" 
he demanded belligerently. 

The cobbler's eyes grew wide with fear. 
“N-n-no, Senor," he muttered, holstering 
his pistol. 

“Then don't ever let me see you with 
your gun drawn!” roared the colonel; and 
with that he took off his sombrero and 
plastered the cobbler against the wall. 
Then he picked him up, carried him to the 
doorway, and hatted him into the night. 
The rest of the cobblers were afraid to 
move, and everyone sat as if hypnotized, 
merely staring with frightened eyes at 
the giant outsider. “Out you 
go!” he bellowed, and stood 
glowering at them as they 
scrambled out of the door into 
the darkness. 

In the next saloon there was 
neither yelling nor shooting 
nor scandal of any sort; and 
here he merely told the saloon 
keeper that he must hereafter 
close his doors at curfew. He 
drank a cup of mescal, for 
which he actually paid. The 
bartender blinked, and afterwards careful- 
ly examined the coin, which he was amazed 
to find genuine. Never in the history 
of Jacarándaro had a military official been 
known to pay for a draught of mescal. 
“Gentlemen,” he said to those present, “you 
will please leave." And they did. He was 
all alone, but somehow he himself seemed 
more formidable than the distant power he 
represented. On his way back to the plaza 
he met a pair of noisy drünkards, whom he 
escorted home and batted into their door- 
ways with a mighty sweep of his enormous 
sombrero. 
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lend troops to the village authorities, they 
tired of having their soldiers killed in 
Jacarandaro ambuscades and Jacarandaro 
intrigues. They determined to squash the 
political conspiracies of the lawless little 
village, and they arbitrarily sent out 
Colonel Opio as the village mayor; and his 
men became the judges and the secretaries 
and the scriveners and the guards of 
Jacarándaro. 

The village authorities would rather be 
thrown from power by outsiders than by 


neighbors; but they would rather not be 


thrown out of power at all. 
And so, when the colonel en- 
tered the town hall with his 
men, the mayor tentatively 
suggested that he had gotten 
the situation under control, and 
that if the colonel would be 
pleased to permit it, he would 
continue to govern the village. 
Colonel Opio, however, was 
pleased to kick the mayor into 
the street. As he was a man six 
feet and seven inches tall, 
weighing well over two hundred and fifty 
pounds, the little mayor was lifted clean 
into the air, and landed on the brick walk 
like a sack of mangos. Then the colonel 
picked him up and booted him clear across 
the narrow cobblestone street. The scriv- 
eners and the secretary escaped 
through a window; but the 
treasurer, who had been in a 
panic to add a few finishing 
touches to his books, was not 
so fortunate. As he darted 
through the doorway, the col- 
onel batted him over the head 
and sent him sprawling into 
the street. He batted him not 
with his hand but with his 
sombrero, an enormous wicker- 
work hat more than two feet 
wide and weighing something over dde 
pounds. 

The day began well for the colonel. Both 
the mayor and the treasurer had had pistols 
strapped to their hips, but neither one had 
made the faintest sign of daring to use 
them.. And it ended equally well. That 
night he departed from tradition by stroll- 
ing through the streets alone after curfew. 
Hearing shots and high-pitched yells 
from a saloon at the upper end of the vil- 
lage, he entered and found a group of 
drunken cobblers, one with his pistol 
drawn and in the very act of firing into the 


Colonel Opio' s NS : 
ger finger was 
quic than ‘ol | 


T WAS Colonel Opio’s visit 
which caused Jacarandaro to 
become the, genial little village 
it is today. There is so much 
friendliness, so much music 
and gayety in this isolated little village 
now, that one really has to stretch one’s 
credulity to believe that only four years 
ago the people of Jacarandaro were famous 
far and wide for their interminable feuds, 
for their savage pride and dignity, which 
led them into such deadly games as the 
pistol toss and the pistol spin, and the 
nocturnal cockfights at which 
each spectator held a torch in 
his left hand and a cocked pis- 
tol in his right. In those days a 
man was shot or stabbed every 
week in the year. Then Colonel 
Opio paid the village a little 
visit; and since then, not 
counting a few affrays in the 
near-by hills, there has not been S 
a single killing in Jacarándaro. 

Of course, had the fabulous 
feud of the Jil and the Mendi- 
etta still been burning, Colonel Opio would 
probably now lie mouldering in the village 
graveyard. But upon his arrival in 1937, 
the Jil-Mendietta feud had already been 
dead five years, the Jils having used up 
their last fighting man, with the exception 
of Cleto Jil, he who was the only one to 
escape from the Cajon-del-Diablo ambus- 

. cade, and who, according to the Mendietta, 
galloped away with more lead than bone 
in his body. Alejandro Jil, who had car- 
ried on the feud against the Mendietta all 
alone for four years, would certainly have 
been a match for the redoubtable Colonel 
Opio; but Alejandro had been found dead 
in an orchard five years ago. 

No, when Colonel Opio arrived, there 
were only a few little feuds between the 
sympathizers of the obliterated rivals, there 
was robbing on all sides of Jacarándaro, 
there were various men in the village who 
gloried in fighting and shooting, and there 
were traditions of reckless valor. Colonel 
Opio succeeded in bringing order to Ja- 
carándaro because he out-valored or out- 
shot every man in Jacarándaro. 

Every year some group or other wiggled 
itself into the village government; every 
year the rival group tried to wiggle the 
triumphant group out of power; and al- 
ways the group in power appealed to the 


governor for guarantees. After many years - 


the governors finally tired of having to 
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GEORGE CUMMINGS 


sively to. his hash-marked left sleeve. 
Today military grimness had yielded to 
the holiday spirit. 
All of D Company, all of the regiment, 
was happy—with one notable exception. 


That exception was Comrade Petroff. 


Comrade Petroff was unhappier than he 
had ever been before in his twenty-seven 
years. 

In the first place, his conscience was 
paining him. Here he was, Petroff, 
Party Worker and secretary of his local, 
a member of the capitalistic United 
States Army! It was true that he was 
an involuntary member of that Army, but 
he was a member nevertheless. A cer- 
tain capitalistic tool had reached into a 
fish bowl in Washington and had pulled 
out the Comrade's number. و‎ 
number. So it was that Uncle Sam had 
reached down into New York's teeming 
lower East Side and had crammed a re- 
luctant Petroff into a uniform. So here 
he was involved in a capitalistic defense 
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GEORGE AVISON 


UMMER, 1941. 

It was Sunday and thou- 
sands of visitors had swarmed 
into Fort Dix, New Jersey, 
to fraternize with members 

of Uncle Sam’s growing army. The joy- 
ous twittering of birds made merry mock 
of the martial tweet of Top Sergeants’ 
whistles. A benign sun smiled down 
through a cloudless blue canopy upon a 
gladsome throng in which soldiery and 
girls appeared in roughly equal parts. 

In the 39186 Regimental area happy 
feminine laughter. rang through the 
street of D Company. Sun-bronzed sol- 
diers, flanked by worshipful mothers and 
sweethearts strolled between the rows 
of squad tents. Even the unpleasant face 
of First Sergeant Evans, which ordinarily 
was about as vivacious as something 
carved in the side of a mountain by Gut- 
zon Borglum, wore a reasonable facsimile 
of a smile—a smile dedicated to a little 
red-headed something clinging posses- 
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Comrade Petroff waded 
through the crowd. “Oh, 
yeah," he threatened. "You're 
talking to the U. S. Army, 
buddy, and you're gonna 
be my first mass murder." 


"Line up against the wall" ji « 
the mugg hollers as he Ls 
waves a big black gun. / "—- 
"This is the same fresh 
guy who was chasing 4f j 5 
me—” Milly blabbers. Ss 
ju 


All little guys have 
brains, or they couldn't 
turn out to be heroes, 
isn't that right, Sammy? _ 
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AM walking on Cherry Street 
with Milly hanging onto my arm. 
Boy, am I feeling good! “Milly,” 
I say to her, "no kidding. How 
could you like such a skinny 
feller like me when a big hefty guy like my 
pal Ben is chasing after you?" 
“Aw, Sammy," she says, “don’t be a 
dope." 
The way she says “Aw, Sammy,’ 
my knees shake with happiness. 
"But Ben is some protection," I tell her. 
"Everybody is afraid of him." 


, 


makes. 


Milly starts looking down her nose just è 


like the movie picture actress we saw last 
week. “Sam,” she says to me, “are you try- 
ing to pull a John Alden like we used to read 
about in school?” 

The minute she calls me “Sam,” I know 
she is starting to get sore. 

“Aw, Milly," I say to her, “I ain't pulling 
no Alden or nothing." 

“Yeah?” she says. 

“Milly, I still can’t get it into my bean that 
such a girl like you likes me.”  ' 

She says, “Aw, Sammy,” to me so I know 
everything is jake again. 

But I don’t feel too extra special good be- 
cause we are walking on Cherry Street and 
it is after dark. When anybody walks on 
Cherry Street at night anything can happen 
except when Ben is there for protection. 
When Ben is there, things only happen to 
the other guy! 

We are walking along, with Milly telling 
me about the movie she saw yesterday with 
Ben. Your big fat pal, she called him. She 
is telling me about a pin she saw on Greta 
Garbo, just like her own pin. “You know,” 
she says, “the one I wore last time. My 
mother’s pin... aw, the brooch, you 
dummy.” 

I say, “Aw, yeah, some pin.” 

As we are passing another lamp post, a 
pretty big guy comes walking right up to us 
and says to Milly, “Hyah, Babe, who's the 
little dope?” 

Milly grabs my arm, tight, and gives me 
a look for me to do my stuff. 

I want to take a poke at this guy, but he 


is a pretty big guy. I start walking fast 
with Milly hanging onto my arm, tight. IV 
چا‎ d 


pinochle games on the two stoops just like 
always. Everything looks the same, but not 
the same. I am feeling so rotten that noth- 
ing looks right to me. 

What good is a shrimp? A shrimp is no 
good. Milly, why does this have to happen to 
me! 

After I am walking for a couple of hours, 
I just have to call up Milly. I call her up, 
and hear her say, “Hello.” The way she 
says hello makes me feel O.K. right away. 
I know it is Milly, but I say, “Is this 
Milly ?" 

She says, “Yeah, is this Ben?” 

I say, “No, Milly, this is Sammy. You 
know, Sammy." 

"Skinny coward!" she says, and hangs 
up right there. 

I feel rottener than before. No more Milly. 
No more nothing. I am a skinny no good 
shrimp. Can I help it if I am a shrimp? 
Some people are lucky and are big strong 
horses like Ben. The rest are shrimps. I am 
a shrimp. Boy, do I feel terrible! But I got 
brains, so it ain't so bad. All shrimps got 
brains. All big guys are dummies. But what 
good is brains, when Milly wants protec- 
tion? What good is brains when a wise guy 
gets tough? What good is anything when 
Milly calls me a coward? 

It is half-past nine already and I'm still 
walking around. I didn't even eat my sup- 
per. But who wants supper? The way I 
feel right now I couldn't look a frankfurter 
in the face, let alone sauerkraut. Half-past 
nine! All the fellers are over at the Pike 
Street Clubhouse right now dancing to the 
radio. Dancing. The big apple, shag dancing, 
triple Lindy, peabody, waltz, plain ordinary 
fox trot with no fancy stuff. x 

Ben is there too, I betcha. And Milly. Aw, 
Milly, what could I do when that guy got 
tough? Ben with Milly! Ben dancing! He 
calls it dancing. All he has to do is clump 
down on Milly’s feet just once, then she'll 
know what a little shrimp is good for. 
That's one thing the big guys can't do— 
dance. That's where us little guys do our 
stuff. I can do a shag dance with all the 
shaking better than the whole bunch of 
them. That takes brains. That's what all 
us shrimps have, brains. 

Should I go to the Pike Street Clubhouse, 
I ask myself. I tell myself, “Yeah, because 
what else is there for me to do? Am I going 
to mope around all night and go crazy talk- 
ing to myself, or am I going to go where 
there is a red hot radio and a lot of people 
talking?" But Milly is going to be there, 
even if she is going there with Ben. I could 
see her. I won't talk to her because she 
called me a coward. I won't even let on I 
know she's there. 
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am praying for Ben to come around but 
when you need Ben where is he? Playing 
pinochle! 

This guy is walking as fast as we are and 
calling me all kinds of names and saying, 
“How ’bout it, Babe?” 

All of a sudden a cop comes around the 
corner and Milly says to the fresh guy, “Hey, 
wise guy, scram!” 

He hollers a name and starts like he is 
going to get tough with Milly, but he sees 
the cop and beats it. I say to myself, “Boy, 
it was lucky for this guy that he beat it be- 
FO cause if he would have started up with Milly 
Y real tough, 7 would show him what kind 
of a terror I really am." But it's no good. 
I can't even kid myself. 

Milly stops right near the cop and gives 
me alook. What a look! 

I start saying, “Aw, Milly—" 

*Sam, don't talk to me. We're quits. Get 
"* that into your skinny head, quits. Ben'll 
take me to the club tonight." 

“Aw, Milly," I say, “I was going to sock 
` him in a minute." 

“Skinny coward!” she says and walks up 
the street leaving me flat. 

Do I feel rotten, terrible. “Milly!” I holler 
as I chase after her. “Aw, Milly, let me 
t —explain—" 

*Go away or I'll call a cop, you—skinny 
—coward you!" 

The cop starts walking over to where I'm 
chasing Milly, so I turn away and go across 
the street to eat my heart out. 

I almost feel like going back to look for 
the wise guy. I almost look around for 
something to hold in my hand—a piece of 
pipe, a hunk of brick, or something. But he 
is a pretty big guy, this wise guy. Where 
in thunder is Ben? Wait till I grab Ben, 
just wait! 

I keep on walking around the streets, 
feeling awful I want to go to the club to 
give Ben all kinds of hell, but what's the 
use? Ben would tell me why didn't I take 
a poke anyway. Anybody should do that to 
Milly? He'd go out looking for the guy and 
tear him apart if he found him. He'd get 
sore at me for letting anything like that 
happen to Milly. But inside of him Ben 
would feel kind of glad that this had to hap- 
. pen to me. Milly would see that she needs 
a big battler like Ben for protection. 

_ Why am I such a shrimp that I can't give 
nobody no protection? The kids are pitch- 
img pennies in front of the candy store; 
"there's a crap game in the hall of fifty-seven 
e there always is; there's a couple of 


“No thank you," replied his friend. “Ill 
leave you here. Good luck with your wife, 
Burton, and please accept my consolations." 

“Thank you," answered Burton as he left 
Harry and started up the brief walk which 
led to his little cottage. He wondered 
about the propriety of Harry offering his 
consolations to a corpse. 

-w— COE 

*So there you are!" 

Those words rung out sharply, forming 
a truism as Burton closed the door behind 
him. “Yes, dear, I'm home," he muttered, 
hesitantly. 

“I might have known that as soon as my 
back was turned you'd run out of the house! 
You were out with that no-good bunch of 
friends of yours, of course!" Burton didn't 
know whether that was a question, an accu- 
sation or a feeler designed to 
make him give away valuable 
bits of information. “Come 
here, you worm!” 

More from force of habit 
than from a desire to oblige, 
Burton walked closer to Mi- 
nerva. Never had she looked 
so formidable as at this mo- 
ment, hovering above him with 
malicious intent. For a mo- 
ment he was glad he was dead. 
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proachfully. “I’m just walking around be- 
cause I don't know what else to do." Bur- 
ton flung out his hands in a gesture of help- 
lessness. “I haven’t been dead for very 
long, you know.” 

“I stil don't think that Minerva will like 
this idea." Harry changed the subject. 
*Your being dead will prove to be a shock 
to her." 

Burton manfully threw back his narrow 
shoulders. “I don’t care! Minerva brought 
this upon herself. If she hadn’t scolded me 
last night I wouldn’t have gone to O’Brian’s 
Tavern. And if I hadn’t gone to O’Brian’s 
Tavern I wouldn’t have gotten good and 
drunk. And if I hadn’t been good and 
drunk I wouldn’t have said that I wished 
I was dead. And if I hadn’t said that I 
wished I was dead I wouldn’t be dead now.” 

“But you did say that you 
wished you were dead,” in- 
terrupted Harry. “And now 
you’ve got to go home and 
explain the whole thing to 
Minerva. And I still say that 
I don’t think she’ll like the 
idea.” 

“Well, here we are at my 
house,” said Burton sadly. 
“Will you come in with me, 
Harry?” 
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E URTON was undeniably dead. 
| From the top of his head to the 
tip of his toes he was five foot 
three of lifelessness. His heart 
TSSS had been still for hours and he 
distinctly remembered that the last breath 
he had drawn was in O'Brian's Tavern just 
as dawn was breaking. It was now twelve 
noon of the next day and Burton began 
to take stock of the situation. 

To begin with, he felt a little bit foolish 
walking around the streets without breath- 
ing. Burton was the living soul of con- 
vention. In all of his fifty-two years of 
living existerrce he had never missed taking 
a breath at regular intervals. But now, 
everything was different. He was dead! 

Harry turned to him with a grimace. 
"Say, Burt," said Harry, "I'm getting tired 
of walking the streets with you. Just be- 
cause you got your wish and now you're 
dead you want to show off and have every- 
body see you! It's getting annoying." 

"Don't be silly" answered Burton, re- 
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HHEN Helen saw Fred coming 
up the short walk, she rushed 
to the door like a little girl. 
When she saw him take out 

~ his steel measuring tape, snap 
it open, check the height in a few places 
and shake his head wonderingly once 
more, she began laughing because he ap- 
peared so momentarily concerned over the 
hedge's unevenness. Shelaughed because 
he'd sent her roses, and because he was 
being so unromantic to stop and worry 
about the hedge on her birthday. 

Finally she opened the door and leaned 
slightly against the knob. Her hands 
rested on her plump hips, and her round 
face was alert with a warm amusement. 

*Hello, John Bartram," she called. 

At the sound of her voice, Fred looked 
up and waved, snapping shut his measur- 
ing tape, then walked quickly toward the 
porch. 

“That hedge is uneven as the devil, 
Helen," he said slowly. 

“From now on you'd better stick to the 
abscissa and the coordinate," Helen said 
teasingly. She knew vaguely they were 
terms used in Fred's work. 

Fred smiled ruefully at her. “I’m a heck 
of an engineer, all right. I can't even 
trim a straight hedge." His trained eye 
regarded the top line of the hedge again. 
"Looks awful that way," he commented 
finally. 

They walked into the house together, 
and Helen said, “The roses are lovely, 
Fred. I put them in the new vase Ruth 
gave me. Her voice filled with a buoyant 
excitement. She took Fred by the wrist. 
*Let's go look at them." 

“I'm glad you like them," Fred said. 

Helen smiled and kissed him. “I love 
them," she stated emphatically. Then she 
said softly, “I’m glad you thought about 
me, Fred." 

Fred pursed his lips. “Why should I? 


With a secret shock of pleasure he 
felt the pressure of her arm as he 
helped her off the bus. I will see 
her tomorrow, he thought. 


I mean—oh, let's not start trying to explain things. I'll go up 
and get dressed and we'll go out to dinner first, then after 
that... we'llsee. Right?" 

“Right,” Helen said slowly. She went languorously to the 
small table and lifted one of the roses, caressing the stem with a 
long strong finger. Fred walked near her and watched silently. 
Suddenly Helen dropped the rose back into the vase and hugged 
him. “I love my husband very much," she said. “I think he's 
a nice husband. A little pokey once in a while, but very nice." 

With his large hands Fred gripped her firm shoulders, sup- 
porting her weight. “It wasn't a very imaginative choice, roses, 
was it?" he said softly, moving his face slowly against the warm 
brush of her hair. 

"It was," Helen said spiritedly, seizing him by the hands. 
“They’re old-fashioned and sentimental, and I'm glad you didn't 
send any other flowers." 

"I wanted something to show how I felt," Fred said. “I wanted 
something to—well, I wanted to send orchids. I don't know 
why I didn't, except that I sort of felt they were—well, passion- 
ate." He smiled. “I wanted something that would just be 
sentimental." 

“Roses are sentimental," Helen said. “Besides,” she continued 
with a childish toss of her head, “on your fortieth birthday it's 
fine to feel sentimental." 

Fred started to laugh and patted her cheek. “Where do you 
want to eat?" 

“Venerdi’s,” Helen said, quickly. “We haven't been there for 
ever and ever. I want a big antipasto and ravioli and spaghetti 
and meat balls, and hard white bread and olives and bottles and 
bottles of Chianti. My dear,” she babbled, “you are going to take 
a perfect glutton to dinner tonight." She dug her knuckles into 
his chest. “So there, what do you think of that?” 

“I can see very plainly,” Fred said, “where you are going to 
get very roly-poly.” 

Helen grinned and pushed her hands against the solid flesh of 
her hips. “You bet,” she said cheerfully. “Hudnut, thy name 
is mud. Anyway,” she looked at him, coquettishly, “chubby 
women are much more interesting, don’t you think?” 

` “That sounds like a threat." 
"It is," Helen laughed. 


Fred had a secret, as 


what man hasn't. He 


“Well,” Fred said deliberately, ^I think it will be nice to have Z£ J was a Wolf in name only 
more of you to take an interest in." / 
“Oh, you'll have pounds and pounds more," Helen cried gayly. f 


When Fred came down dressed to go out, wiping a daub of 
talcum from his chin, Helen was still standing near the vase of 
roses. Fred saw, with a deep earnest rush of tenderness, the 7 
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“It wasn't a very imaginative 
choice, roses, was it?" Fred 
said softly, moving his face 
Slowly against the warm 
brush of her blonde hair. 


The deadly game continued 
a scant inch above my own 
eyes, and soon the scorpion's 
tail was darting about like 
a scourge. It was ghastly. 


him, they could never catch him; and when 
he outnumbered them, they could never es- 
cape him. So finally they made him a gen- — 
eral in the army, and gave him a hacienda 
in Vera Cruz; and that, apparently, was the 
last seen or known of Vidález the Liberator. 
“Look, my son, you lead us to the cannon ~ 
—in the name of justice and redemption. 
And we will not only respect your property, 
we will even leave behind a guard to protect 
it" So said Vidález the Liberator to me, 
with a benevolently paternal inflection to his ` 
voice. But when I looked back from the 
foothills and saw the triangle of beautiful 
golden flame on the canyon floor, I did not 
even try to find the cache. His men grew © 
more abusive every hour, but I did not care. © 


My nervous tension increased, and I could 
not with the whole of my will prevent panic _ 


from mounting slowly in me. As I stared 
on and on at the neatly segmented tail, at 
the flattened yellowish body, the scorpion 
grew more loathsome, more nauseous. There _ 
was something positively obscene in the 
thin-shelled translucent softness of its 


thorax. I was very near the end of my con- P 
trol when my mind was distracted by a 


spider like a daddy long-leg. Moving like 
a cart on a bumpy road, it came slowly 
along the rock toward my head. Of course, 
one does not fear these harmless spiders; 
one has only nausea for them. They had 
often fallen from the rafters to my face. No, - 
the situation had not worsened; panic had 
lulled within me, and I could now continue 
enforcing my stillness for another little 
while. Besides, I could not distract myself 
a trifle by observing the spider. 

It stopped, and it seemed to me that in 
its halt there was something wary. When 
it moved again, it seemed to move with less 
bobbing of its body, with less clumsy waver- 
ing. Ilay there with the fatal sting feeling 
about for the tip of my nose; I lay there 
with my heart-beats making my body stir, 
listening to the blood pounding in my ear 
drums, sweating my soul out into the faintly- 
lighted crevice, and using all my will to. 


' keep my breath low and my body still. 


The spider stood high up on its gro- 
tesquely-long legs and walked over the 
scorpion. It's body came even closer to my 
nose than the scorpion's sting. It tickled 
the scorpion with one hair-like foot. The 
scorpion waved its tail about, searching for 
the body of the interloper into which to 
plunge it. The spider tickled it again. The 
scorpion flicked its tail about with more 
vigor. The game continued a scant inch 
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I forgot my hunger, my thirst, my despair. 
I used all my will in trying to prevent the 
scorpion and the cramped position from 
throwing me into a suicidal panic. 

But my breathing continued to deepen, 
and the scorpion to liven with the warmth 
of my breath. I was afraid to make the 
slightest motion because I knew it would 
be alarmed by the slightest move. Then ten- 
sion kept growing upon me; a cool sensa- 
tion, as if ice were being rubbed on exposed 
nerve-ends in my back. I slowly tightened 
my shoulder muscles, and listened to the 
blood thumping in my ear drums, and the 
sound of my heart in the faintly-lighted 


“crevice. 


Sometimes I could hear them speak out- 
side. Sometimes they cursed the guard who 
had fallen asleep, but mostly they cursed me. 
I heard some of them riding off into the 
forest. In the night they had camped about 


a vast heap of boulders, where they thought 


to defend themselves invincibly in case of 
attack; but it was I who had crawled down 
a twenty-foot fissure, and had. barely suc- 
ceeded in forcing my body along a crevice 
that ran horizontal from the bottom of the 
fissure. Sometimes they came so near that 
I could understand their muffled voices. 
They said they would hoist me over the fire 
by my thumbs, and roast me alive if I didn't 
tell them. I didn't tell them because I 
couldn't. I didn't know. 

They had heárd that I knew of a certain 
cave in the sierra, where, well over a hun- 
dred years ago, the redoubtable Vincente 
Guerrero had hidden a store of brass cannon, 
which they supposed still serviceable. Once, 
when I was out collecting the vanilla orchids 
with which I began my plantation, I had 
confused my bearings for six days, and had 
killed a horse and two mule remounts 


straightening them out again. That was the 


time I found a cache of antique arms with 
which Vidález thought to besiege Acapulco 
now. Serviceable were only eight six-inch 
brass cannon. But they had heard that I 


knew the way to a cache of eight hundred 


cannon, and they Would not listen to my ex- 
cuses of having been lost at the time. Al- 
though some of his men were very abusive, 
Vidález never lost patience with me, but 
spoke to me always of the cause of freedom 
and justice. He was a huge fair-skinned 
rebel, who rose up in 1929 to rid the Guer- 
rero Coast of Spaniards. After he had 
driven out the Spaniards, the Federal Army 
stopped slipping him arms, and even began 
to fight him.: But when they outnumbered 


would find me then, and I would die quicker 


FTER the coldness of dawn, pale 
light filtered slowly into my 
hiding among the gargantuan 
boulders, and I saw a blonde 
scorpion come out of a little 
crack an inch above my face. 

My arms were tightly pressed to my sides, 
but with my numb hands I felt about for a 
stone with which to crush the scorpion. I 
could find no stone; and besides, if there 
was hardly enough space between my face 
and the scorpion to fit my flat hand, how 


could I hope to bunch it up with a stone and . 


fit it in then? Every time I exhaled, the 
scorpion, no doubt stimulated by the warmth 
of my breath, moved its narrow segmented 
tail. The sting at its tip was curved like 
the side spines of a pulque-bush leaf, and 
had the same dark brown color of old blood- 
stains. I could-see the slanting hairs and 
the slightly forked claws at the tips of 
its legs. 

I tried to exhale very slowly, evenly; but 
fear deepened my breath. It agitated the 
scorpion, and he moved his tail in the air, 
as if feeling for my nose, which he could 
nearly touch. He was not one of the huge 
black ones, but a little blonde “guero,” 
translucent yellow-brown, the-most poison- 
ous and repulsive of all. If he stings me 
with that tail, I thought, exit me. I thought 
of the world with myself subtracted from it; 
I thought of the world as an enchanting 
desolation of smooth | purplish grey rock with 
my-dead self wedged unseen in an invisible 
crevice. 

I am highly sensitive to scorpion bites. 
The last time one of these blonde scorpions 
stung me, it was on the edge of the hand 
when I picked up a bundle of corn fodder 
for my mare. After a while I had felt as if 
ants were crawling up my throat; then I had 
begun to feel that I was smothering. I got 
into the blind panic you knew as a child 
when your big brother sat on the trunk lid 
and wouldn't let you-out, or pretended that 
he was going to smother you in a blanket. 
They could not keep me in bed; I would 
fight them off and plunge gasping into the 

` verandah. 

From the lips or from the tip of the nose, 
the poison would be diffused much faster 
than from the edge of the hand. Not that 


~ I thought I should be able to keep silent and 


still wherever it stung me. No, I would try 
to struggle out of the crevice, I would prob- 
_ ably scream frenziedly./ ‘Most certainly they 


y the ^ P a dozen scorpions. 


What are the qualities 
needed to be a great 
general? One of the 
greatest, General Wa- 
vell, gives the answer 


what we call common sense. This is simply 
a knowledge of what is and what is not 
possible. It must be based on a really sound 
knowledge of the “mechanism of war,” i.e.: 
topography, movement and supply. These 
are the real foundations of military knowl- 
edge, not strategy and tactics as most people 
think. Unfortunately, in most military 
books strategy and tactics are emphasized 
at the expense of administrative factors. 

I wonder if you realize what a very com- 
plicated business this modern soldiering is. 
There are new forces to handle, both on 
the ground and in the air, with potentialities 
that are largely unexplored. 

Now to come to the general’s relations 
with the troops themselves. The outlook 
of the officer—the regimental officer—differs 
naturally from that of the enlisted man. 
What induces the man to bravely risk his 
life, and what is the general’s part in fos- 
tering his endurance? No man wants to 
die. What causes him to face death? Dec- 
orations and promotion count for something, 
but may cause much heartbreak unless care- 
fully distributed. Devotion to his officer 
has often inspired soldiers in the past, and 
it is a general’s business to encourage this 
feeling. 

But tradition and discipline, anyway so 
far as the British are concerned, are the 
real root of the matter. The soldier does 
not mind a severe code provided it is admin- 
istered fairly and reasonably. The general 
who sees that the soldier is well fed and 
looked after, and who puts him into a good 
show and wins batties, will naturally have 
his confidence. Whether he will also have 
his affection is another story. 

Modern generals are hardly known to the 
large armies they command. But without 
placing himself at the head of his troops 
in battle, a modern commander can still 
exercise a very real influence over the morale 
of his men. Yet, a general who speaks to 
men individually may sometimes receive a 
disconcerting answer. Allenby once, on a 
visit to the trenches, found a man sitting 
on the fire-step delousing his shirt. “Well, 
picking them out, I see," he remarked. “No, 
sir,” replied the soldier without looking up, 
"just taking them as they come.” 

Should the high commander have a sense 
of humor? Certainly a sense of humor is 
good for anyone. But he must not display 
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over the age of forty. Moltke, the most. 


How To Be A 
General, 


GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD P. WAVELL 


Land the strain of this responsibility. How 
great that strain is you may judge by the 
sudden deaths of many of the commanders 
Physical courage is not 
so essential a factor in reaching high rank 
as it was in the old days of close-range fight- 
ing, but it still is of very considerable im- 
portance today in determining the degree 
of risk à commander will take to see for 
himself what is going on- 

Courage, physical and. moral, a general 
undoubtedly. must have. Health in a gen- 
eral is, of course, most important, but it is 
a relative quality only. We should all of us, 
I imagine, sooner have Napoleon sick on our 
side than many of his opponents whole. 

Next comes the.vexed question of age. 
One of the ancient Roman poets has pointed 
out the scandal.of.old men at war and old 
men in love. But exactly what age a gen- 
eral ceases to be dangerous to the enemy 
and a Don Juan to the opposite sex is not 

easy to determine. Hannibal, Alex- 
ander, Napoleon, Wellington, Wolfe 
and others may be quoted as proof 
that the highest prizes of war are for 
the young men. On the other hand, 
Julius Caesar and Cromwell began 
their serious soldiering "when well 


competent of the moderns, made his name 
at the age of sixty-six and confirmed his 
reputation at seventy. We must remember, 
in making comparisons with the past, that 
men.develop later nowadays. For instance, 
Wellington, Wolfe, Moore and Crauford 
were all commissioned at about the age of 
fifteen; and some of them saw service soon 
after joining. It is impossible, really, to 
give exact values.to the fire and boldness 
of youth against the judgment and experi- 
ence of riper years: If the mature mind still 
has the capacity to conceive-and to absorb 
new ideas, to withstand unexpected shocks, 
and to put: ifto execution boldjand unortho- 


dox designs, its superior. knowledge- and- 


judgment. will. give it the advantage over 
youth. At the same time, there is no doubt 
that a good young general will usually beat 


"37800079010 وعوو‎ and the recent. age lowering 


of British generals;is undoubtedly a step- 
in the right direction. 

So far we have dealt with the general's 
physical and moral makeup. Now for his 
mental qualities. The most important is 
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of the late war. 
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EW of you are likely to 6 
generals. But many of you are 
likely to suffer, perhaps even to 
triumph, under generals; and all 
‘of you are likely to have the 

opportunity to criticize generals. For that 
reason, it may be helpful for you to know 
the qualities which, in my opinion, are nec- 
essary to a good general. 

A general is dealing with men’s lives, and 
must have a certain mental robustness to 
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The blows of the axe echoed from the 
barn, popping sounds that melted 
away in the silent valley. 

It was late autumn in Farmington. 
The afternoon sun shone coldly, and 
far and away strips of black clouds 
lipped the sky and hinted rain. A light 
wind ventured through the vineyards 
and orchards, and the silence was 
heavy. Crisp leaves lay in bunches 
under the leafless vines. 

“Looks like it’s going to rain,” Lena 
said. 

Ed glanced at the sky, but made no 
comment. He dropped the axe and 
tried to break the roots by rocking 
the tree with his bare hands. He was 
tall and muscular. The roots groaned, 
refused to yield. They were firmly 
embedded. Cracked impressions in 
the soft earth revealed the hidden 
strength of the tree. Ed shoveled out 
the soil, digging down and sounding 
out the deep roots. 

Lena watched him in silence. 

Suddenly Ed ceased working and 
asked: “You really think we should 
save this tree, Lena?” 

She nodded, seriously. Then she 


Passions flared. Danger- 
To a murderous 
pitch. Someone had to 
douse the flame. 
Leave it to lovely Lena. 


Quick. 
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ously. 
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D BAGLEY was uproot- 
ing a peach tree in the 
front yard. Lena, his 
wife, was sweeping off 
the porch steps. When 

she saw Ed digging, her face dark- 
ened. 

*Ed," she said, in a pleading voice. 

He did not look up. He went on 
working, shoveling around the peach 
tree. 

Lena put down the broom and 
walked over. “Ed,” she sighed, “I 
wish you'd not take out that tree.” 

Ed stopped shoveling. 

*[ don't want you to, Ed." 

"Its no good, Lena," he said, 
mildly. “It’s drying up." He broke 
off a small branch. “Look, there ain't 
no sap or nothing. Not much, any- 
way. Like as not won't bear." 

*You could save it if you wanted 
to, Ed." 

"It's no good," Ed repeated, with 
finality. 

He had dug deeply around the tree, 
exposing the fat stubborn roots. Now 
he picked up the axe to chop the 
veins of strength clinging to the soil. 


“Brier? What the deuce's that loan-shark 
want now?" : 

"It's that crop mortgage you got from 
him, Ed." 

*But it don't fall due a long time yet." 

“I know, I know,” Walt spoke slowly, now 
and again glancing at Mack, "but Brier 
claims you been selling your raisins on the 
side." 

“Well, Ill be damned! What next?" 

“That’s what he says, Ed." 

"He's lying! You know darn well he's 
lying!” 

“All I know is Brier got papers from the 
judge this morning to take over your raisins, 
Ed. There’s something in the contract that 
says—” 

*[ don't care what the contract says!” 

“That’s up to you. It’s my job to see these 
here raisins get trucked into town.” 

At this moment another truck turned into 
the farmyard. There were five workers on 
the second truck. The workers hopped off 
and gathered around the sheriff and the 
young farmer. 

“Look, Walt,” Ed warned, “I’m telling 
you to keep your hands off my raisins.” 

“Take it easy, Ed,” Walt said, a faint crim- 
son splotching his face and neck, “The law 
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along, Ed?” He was forcing conversation. 

Ed scratched his neck and grinned. 

“Not for a while yet, Walt. Two month’s 
maybe.” 

Walt extracted a leather case of cigars 
from the inside pocket of his coat. 

“You got a good wife, Ed.” 

“Sure I got a good wife.” 

“Everybody I know has a good word for 
her.” - 

“Lena’s got a good word for everybody, 
too, Walt.” 

The sheriff lit a cigar. 

Silence. 

The truck-driver nudged the sheriff. “We 
ain’t got all day,” he said, bluntly. 

Ed grew suspicious. “What’s up, Walt? 
You never rode out here in a truck just for 
your health.” 

Walt said nothing. 

“Why don’t you tell him?” the truck- 
driver said. 

“Tell me what?” Ed flared. 

Walt glared at the. truck driver. 
got a big mouth, Mack.” 


“You 


Ed mumbled, “What the heck you up to, 


Walt?” 
“It ain't me, Ed," the sheriff replied, step- 
ping down from the truck. “It’s Brier.” 


moved away, going back to her sweeping. 

Ed started to say something, but a truck 
attracted his attention, and he turned to 
stare up the road. The truck sent clouds of 
dust swirling over the vines. Upon reaching 
the Bagley farm, the truck slowed down and 
swung sharply into the yard, stopping along- 
side the sweatboxes of raisins stacked near 
the barn. 

Lena remarked, “Why, that's Walt Sack- 
ett next to the driver." 

"Wonder what he wants," Ed said, going 
over. 

Walt Sackett was the sheriff of Farming- 
ton. He was heavy-set, gray round the tem- 
ples, slightly bald, and his eyebrows were 
thick and black. 

"Hello, Ed," the sheriff said, half-smiling. 

"How you been, Walt?" Ed asked, in a 
flat voice. 

“Just great.” 

“What’s on your mind?” 

Walt forced a yawn, avoiding Ed’s ques- 
tion. Stupidly he watched Lena working in 
the yard. He had busy mouselike eyes. 

"How's Lena?" he said. 

"Okay." 

“That’s good." 


He added: “When’ll the baby be coming 


"Friends and neighbors, Lena 
began, "Fighting ain't going to 
settle matters! Her calm voice 
soothed the: infuriated farmers. 


that belt-buckle. If he felt fear 
he failed to show it. 

You can ask brass hats and 
you can ask greying non-coms 
but none can give you a for- 
mula by which a fighting man 
can be gauged. Even previous 
heroic performance does not 
guarantee that the next time up 
the same soldier will not crack. 
Hunger, fatigue, isolation or 
darkness may be the final de- 
ciding factor. A full stomach is 
a wonderful antidote for fear. 

Danny Draftee is probably 
worried lest his inexperience 
betray him. He can skip it. 

Few of MacArthur's mixed 
forces of Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans had ever been under fire 
before December, 1941. Yet 
these green troops, outnum- 
bered and facing veterans of 
five years’ war experience 
against Chinese, wrote a mili- 
tary saga that will never be for- 
gotten. They were underarmed 
and undernourished but they 
proved that in the clutch the 
American soldier and the Amer- 
ican-trained Filipino could 
overcome natural fear. 

Hash-marked old timers will 
tell you: 

“The army ain’t what it used 
to be.” 

It never was. 

The army changes. Men do 
not. The American soldier of 
1942 is the same as the Con- 
tinental of 1776. He's scared 
as hell but he'll do the job. 
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and 116 Japanese looking down 
from the hereafter reserved for 
Nipponese can attest his cour- 
age. Butch O'Hare is no pygmy 
either yet the six tiny Jap flags 
that decorate the fuselage of his 
plane witness a reckless brav- 
ery. 

I once knew a big muscle 
boy, an old knock-'em-down top 
sergeant of the pre-war regular 
army who personified Mr. Ber- 
ger's toughie who cracked. That 
is, he personified him physi- 
cally. 

One day this bruiser, a Cap- 
tain then by grace of the emer- 
gency and an astoundingly 
lenient promotion board, was 
taking part in maneuvers down 
in Georgia. 

At the time the army was 
experimenting with magnesium 
ground flares as a means of 
signalling friendly planes and 
artillery of the location of front 
lines. Suddenly a flare stuck in 
the belt of a soldier near the 
buckle and caught fire. 

Hell has no more searing 
flame than burning magnesium 
and the soldier rolled screaming 
on the ground clawing at his 
buckle to get clear. 

The Captain strolled over, 
stuck his hands into the flame, 
unhooked the belt and yanked 
it off. Then he calmly directed 
first aid for the boy and for him- 
self. He lost a hand as a result. 

He knew the probable conse- 
quences when he reached for 


Colored Babe Huth 


(Continued from page 12) 


Gibson's first break in big- 
time colored baseball. came 
suddenly, late in 1930. The 
Grays were playing the pop- 
ular Kansas City Monarchs in 
a night game in Pennsylvania. 
Things started to look dark 
for the Homesteaders when 
their ace catcher, Buck Ewing, 
injured his hand. They rushed 
an SOS phone call to Gibson. 
In less than half an hour, he 
had reported, donned a uniform 
and was ready to play, filling 
the breach admirably, and 
earning a Gray contract. 

Even back in 1930, Gibson 
was a natural hitter against 
good pitching. As a catcher he 
was weak on foul flies and low 
fast pitches, but this fault he 
rapidly outgrew. Though he 
carried about 190 pounds of 
brawn around with him, he 
could circle the bases like a 
quarter-miler. He battered up 
a baseball so badly with his 
hickory war club that the boys 
started calling him “Bruiser.” 
Grabbing the sepia league’s 
spotlight almost overnight, he 
became the diamond world’s 
newest colored sensation. 

Still regarded as one of the 
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liams, a hurler who joined the 
Baltimore Black Sox; and 
Harry Kincannon, who re- 
mained as an ace pitcher of 
Greenlee’s highly publicized 
Crawfords. 

Gibson was given his first 
chance to play with the famed 
colored Homestead Grays in a 
post-season game in 1929. In 
the spring of 1930, when Josh 
was just 17, the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company’s fancy 


turned to baseball as a recrea-. 


tional outlet for their em- 
ployees, and organized an 
inter-shop league. A Negro 
team was included to add col- 
or to the circuit. To Manager 
Cum Posey of the Homestead 
Grays was assigned the task 
of lining up some promising 
colored players. Posey cor- 
ralled Josh first, and then 
rounded up six other members 
of the Crawfords Athletic 
Club. They were given jobs in 
the Westinghouse plant. To 
this nucleus, they added other 
colored boys in the tri-borough 
district and formed a crack 
team. It always hovered 
around the top in the regular 
league ratings. 


Selectees Under Shellfire 


(Continued from page 4) 


of which soldiers are made. He 
was utterly fearless and won a 
decoration for bravery. The 
toughie broke under fire and 
was pried out of the shell-hole 
in which he had sought sanctu- 


ary to be transferred to the rear 


as a shell-shock case. 

In Walter Russell Bowie's 
"The Heroism of the Unhero- 
ic," a British chaplain of World 
War I supports the theory that 
the little unimportant guy is 
very likely to be a better field 
fighter than his bigger, hairy- 
chested brothers. 

Dilating his David-Goliath 
premise this chaplain said that 
there were two kinds of men in 
the army; and in one respect 
the war affected them in ex- 
actly the opposite way from 
that which might be expected. 
There were, on the one hand, 
the men of exceptional physi- 
que, so strong that they'd never 
met anybody or anything of 
which they were afraid. On 


the other hand, there were the 


ordinary men, not particularly 
aggressive, who probably had 
been badly frightened scores of 
times by trivialities. 

It was among the first class, 
the chaplain said, that he had 
seen the most frequent cases of 
nervous collapse. These men 
who never had known fear 
found themselves under the ter- 
rific tension of fire. They were 
ashamed to admit that they 
were afraid so they suppressed 
the conflict between their old 
self-confidence and the creep- 
ing horror of their new sur- 
roundings. Finally the. strain 
became intolerable, something 
gave way and these fine up- 
standing soldiers were carried 
off, shell-shocked and broken, 
to hospitals. 

On the other hand, the aver- 
age fellow, who had never 
thought of himself as self-suf- 
ficient and who had learned 
long ago what it meant to be 
afraid—and to admit it—and 
who had made the best of 
things despite his timidity, 
could adjust himself and some- 
how carry on. He had no pride 
to make him ashamed to con- 
fess that he hated war and 
wished he were anywhere but 
in it. He had no illusions that 
he was a hero. He knew that 
often he was in a funk, but he 
knew also that frequently in his 
ordinary life he had been that 
way before; and he knew that 


a man could be afraid inside. 


and still go doggedly on to do 
his best. 

However, the chaplain's con- 
clusions are only generaliza- 
tions. Not all big men get the 
wind up nor do all little fellows 
come through. Captain Wer- 
muth is a big and rough guy 


Man's Land under terrific ma- 
—chine gun and hand grenade fire 


— -—to haul-in wounded men, but 


who refused a gift of an auto- 
mobile from admiring parish- 
ioners when he returned to 
civilian life because, “I am 
afraid to drive a car!” 

Here are two of the bravest, 
yet each had an Achilles Heel; 
each knew fear. 

Major General Phillipson, 
who commands the Second 
Corps Area, believes that fewer 
than one per cent of mankind 
is born utterly fearless and that 
another one per cent is born 
utterly without courage so that 
leaves 98 per cent of the Danny 
Draftees in varying degrees of 
fearlessness in between these 
unusual extremes. 

There is no measuring stick 
by which the combat worth of 
the trainee of today can be 
measured as his value as front 
line soldier. Physical size, edu- 
cation and home or hereditary 
background have apparently 
nothing to do with it. 

Captain Colin Kelly, first air 
ace of World War II, who died 
in combat after the bomber he 
piloted had sunk a major Japa- 
nese war vessel was a graduate 
of West Point where table man- 
ners and ballroom etiquette are 

.taught with the same assidu- 
ousness as tactics and love of 
country. 

Bataan’s. burly Captain Ar- 
thur Wermuth is apparently 
one of General Phillipson's 
"utterly fearless" one per cent. 
This Chicagoan is the one-man 
army which stalked the Japan- 
ese in the Philippine jungles 
and personally sent more than 
a hundred of the little yellow 
men to a less discordant world. 

The Navy's Lieutenant 
Butch O'Hare is of the same 
stripe. O'Hare attacked a for- 
mation of nine Jap bombers and 
when it was over only three of 
the enemy formation were still 
awing. 

Here are three who were 
tested and came through. But 
until the actual test, it is safe 
to assume, neither they nor 
their comrades could have been 
able to predict how they'd 
measure up in actual combat. 

In a recent article in the New 
York Times Magazine, Meyer 
Berger told the story of two 
soldiers. One was a female im- 
personator by preference and 
the butt of the coarse derision 
of his division. The other was 
an oversized and brawling ex- 
stevedore whose chief diversion 
was to beat the brains out of 
any who challenged his fistic 
superiority. 

When the division moved into 
the lines it was the effeminate 
doughboy who had the stuff 
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only peaceful but gay, he ab- 
sented himself now and then on 
bandit hunts. He hunted them 
on the road to Arteaga, in the 
mountains of Baraloso and 
Puentecillas, along the trail to. 
Coalcoman, through the savage 
hills beyond the Chasm of Te- 
jondaro, and all along the road 
to Apatzingan. Soon the mule- 
teer-merchants resumed their 
voyages, and the commerce of 
Jacarándaro rose out of its 
shambles. 

Returning one evening from 
a successful bandit hunt, he 
found that a certain Martínez 
had, in his absence, killed a cer- 
tain Soto, and had then boasted 
that he was not one of the 
purile Barrancas to be shot by 
a pig of a colonel. Immediately 
he sent his tired soldiers to the 
back of the murderer's house, 
and he himself went to the 
front door. After calling and 
knocking, and receiving no an- 
swer, he began to smash the 
door down with his rifle butt. 
Martínez tried to get out 
through his coral, but was at 
once fired upon by the soldiers. 
Then he fired through the door, 
but when the colonel began to 
shoot back, he climbed up to 
the rafters. The soldiers could 
hear him breaking tiles, so they 
climbed a guamuchil tree in his 
yard, and from there shot him 
dead. 

Now Colonel Opio began to 
dig into Jacarandaro’s past, 
believing that if he could rid 
the village of. only a small 
group of men, the village would 
remain in peace after he left. 
The people had so much re- 
spect for him, and so much 
confidence in his ability to pro- 
tect them, that they did not 
hesitate to testify publicly 
against the outstanding killers 
of the past several years. Many 
of these the colonel appre- 
hended, tried, and shot against 
the huge adobe wall behind the 
town hall, including two neph- 
ews of one of the biggest gen- 
erals in the army. Colonel Opio 
was as impartial as he was fear- 


. less, and quite a few dozen men 


left Jacarándaro forever. 

With all the old trade routes 
made safe, and the village in 
peace, Jacarándaro became 
once more a prosperous trading 
center. It could not become any 
more tranquil than Colonel 
Opio had left it, but it became 
very much more genial. Indeed, 
today Jacarándaro is famed for 
its gayety and its genuine 
friendliness. The colonel had 
made old enemies rub their 
noses together, and no doubt 
they found they were not such 
bad fellows after all, for they 
are now good friends. Or per- 
haps they are afraid that if they 
do violence to each other, 
Colonel Opio will come back ~ 
and knock them down once 
more with his huge sombrero. 
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the streets alone after curfew. 

Killings were suspended for 
more than a month. Then, of an 
early morning, one of Barran- 
ca's brothers fired into the town 
hall through the window, 
missed the colonel and killed a 
scrivener who "was showing 
him a report. Barrancas made 
off on horseback, leading a re- 
mount. But Colonel Opio rode 
him down before midday, and 
brought him back severely 
wounded. That noon he was 
shot behind the town hall and 
suspended for twelve hours on 
one of the ceiba trees in the 
plaza, thus giving the villagers 
ample time to study the wages 
of lawlessness. 

The colonel began to invite 
the village to dances in the 
town hall, or to feasts in the 
orchard across the river; and 
in these fiestas he proved to 
them that there could be music, 
wine, and dancing without 
fighting or shooting. Deliber- 
ately he invited rivals and 
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enemies, all but making them 
rub their noses together. If 
they refused to come, he went 
to get them, bumped their 
heads together, and batted 
them down with his hat. He 
ordered the merchants to close 


their stores all day long Thurs- 


days, and he took their assis- 
tants and helpers out to the 
fields and taught them to play 
baseball. On Sundays he sent 
a soldier about collecting 
money with which he paid 
the musicians for playing sere- 
nades in the plaza on Sunday 
evenings, thus reviving a cus- 
tom that had ended when the 
Jil and Mendietta were strug- 
gling for control of the plaza. 
He found enough money in the 
treasury to build a bandstand 
and plant a beautiful garden in 
the plaza. He organized a 
parent-teachers’ society to 
build a new school, properly 
lighted and ventilated, and 
with enough benches so that 
the children would not have to 
sit on the floor. 

When the village seemed not 
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or hot. Then I'd know what 
to do,” she groaned. 
Though the doctor forbade 
liquor, she paid no attention. 
“He says it'll kill me—but he 
didn’t say when. Fix me an- 


‘other, kid, and pull the flap of 


the canvas back. 
the sky.” 

Because Nellie could not be 
moved, Happy Hi Holler ar- 
ranged to have the tent remain 
behind when the carnival com- 
pany left. It was on a bluff 
above the Mississippi. The 
great river could be seen curv- 
ing through the hills and val- 
leys for miles. There was little 
work to do while Nellie’s ankle 
mended. Biddy wandered along 
the river and watched the 
clouds that Nellie called angels 
in the sky. 

One afternoon he met Happy 
Hi Holler at the tent. 

“Well,” he said, “she’s gone. 
Her breath stopped sudden- 
like.” 

He sent Biddy to the under- 
taking parlor. No coffin would 
hold Nellie. One had to be or- 
dered at the lumber yard. It 
was oak with a glass top, as 
though Nellie would want to 
see out of it. A derrick lifted 
it onto a wagon. 

“Wed better go with her to 
Kentucky. Nobody gives a 
damn about her here,” Happy 
Hi Holler said. 

A group of Negroes helped 
place Nellie on the train. 

“Mighty heavy,” said a 
young darky. Then he sang: 
“T’se goin’ to live anyhow until 


I wanta see 


ah die, 
An’ den ah’ll be an angel in the 
sky.” ddr di 


“I wish to hell it'd stay cold 


a quarrel she had slapped him 
a trifle too hard and almost dis- 
located his neck. After that she 
insisted that her boy friends be 
larger men. 

A quart of liquor was always 
near her. When she became 
particularly illuminated she 
would act quite girlish and 
pick up the seltzer bottle and 
squirt its contents into Biddy's 
face. He would join in her 
laughter, for Nellie was a gen- 
erous boss and she must have 
her fun. 

The days became shorter as 
autumn. touched the edge of 
summer. 

“Im takin’ you to Kentucky 
with me, kid," she said to him 
one day before she left to enter 
the stage. While shifting the 
lights he heard a heavy thud 
and he knew that Nellie had 


fallen. 
Laughter followed the fall. 
Then Happy Hi  Holler 


yelled, “Come on up, kid. The 
show's over." 

The tent was empty. 

“The rubes thought it was 
part of the dance. They'd laugh 
at a guy on the gallows," 
Happy Hi Holler said. 

Dragging herself to a mat- 
tress, Nellie asked for a slug 
of liquor.. Then she examined 
her ankle. 

*Broke all to hell," she said. 
She glanced at Biddy. “Quit 
lookin’ like a funeral.” 

“Wed better have it set,” 
said Happy. ` : 

Two doctors came. The giant 
leg was put in a plaster cast. 
Fever and chills soon raced 
through her mountainous body. 


Havoc by Hat 
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drew first and shot him twice 
through the head. Colonel Opio 
fired with both pistols simul- 
taneously, and both bullets 
struck Barrancas near the cen- 
ter of the forehead. This draw- 
ing of two guns, this firing of 
two pistols before Barrancas 
had been able to draw one, was 
a feat unheard-of in the village; 
and what was even more amaz- 
ing was that the colonel had 
come all alone. 

Nothing happened for some 
time afterwards, except that 
the colonel continued to knock 
disorderly people down with 
sweeping blows of his som- 
brero. He fraternized with no 
one, and he was never seen in- 
toxicated. He promptly paid 
all his bills, and disciplined any 
soldier who defaulted even a 
trifling debt. And he patrolled 


He had been in the village 


only three days when he had 


his first real triumph. He heard 
that Barrancas, one of the vil- 
lage’s most notorious killers, 
had sworn to kill him, and that 
at that very moment he was in 
Trino’s saloon boasting of how 
he would do it. Instead of tak- 
ing a squad of soldiers, sur- 
rounding the saloon, and shoot- 
ing into it until every man 
within was dead, as any other 
military man might have done, 
Colonel Opio went alone. He 
stood listening by the doorway 
for a few minutes, and moved 
into the barroom suddenly. 
*With my own ears I hear you 
say you're going to kill me. Let 
the game proceed!" he said 
loudly. Barrancas had no al- 
ternative. He attempted to 
draw his gun, but the colonel 


postmarked Boston and which 
had been sent via the Boston 
Express, contained the name- 
plate stolen from the missing 
millionaire's coffin. 

Dr. Carney hurried to the 
Stewart mansion and laid the 
matter before his friend, Mrs. 
Stewart. 

She told Dr. Carney that the 
figure was outrageous, but that 
in turning it down she had no 
desire to close negotiations. 

Romaine had left the road 
open for further dealings by 
writing Dr. Carney that re- 
sponse was to be made in the 
personal columns of the Herald. 

Dr. Carney inserted an ad- 
vertisement: "Figure too high. 
Counsel desires to communi- 
cate further." 

It was September of 1880 be- 
fore the dickering was over. 
Romaine agreed to. accept 
$60,000. 

A designated spot was agreed 
upon and, at the appointed time, 


a young nephew of Mrs. Stew- 


art rode on horseback to make 
the exchange. At a point in 
Westchester County, about 
twenty-five miles from the city 
line, a masked horseman drew 
alongside, and led the young 
nephew a mile further on where 
they met a second masked fig- 
ure who handed over a burlap 
sack. 

It contained nothing but 
ashes and in the darkness the 
young nephew couldn't even be 
sure it was human ashes. 

“That’s the body," the 
masked man said. "Where is 
the money?” 

* You'll have to give me proof 
of identification," the nephew 
responded. 

He was handed a | piece of 
paper cut in exactly the same 
five-sided shape as the satin 
which had been cut from the 
casket. 

“But how do I know that this 
is my uncle's body?” 

"You have my personal guar- 
antee," one of the masked 
horsemen said, relieving the 
young man of the money. The 
pair put whips to their horses 
and galloped off. They were 
never seen again. 

The ashes of what was pur- 
ported to be Alexander Turney 
Stewart were examined by the 
widow's personal physician and 
pronounced to be human re- 
mains. Without further cere- 
mony the ashes, despite their 
uncertain ancestry, were taken 
to the stately, twin-spired 
Gothic Cathedral in Garden 
City and sealed in the large 
crypt. 

It is an imposing edifice of 
stone set in such a manner that 
no parishioner can fail to note, 
and perhaps pay homage, to the 
Titan of finance who may or 
may not be resting easily with- 
in its stone walls. 

# # # 


Mark’s graveyard excited hope 
of solution. Dr. Christian was 
once arrested for attempting to 
steal Abraham Lincoln’s body 
so` that he could sell it to a 
circus. This master showman 
indignantly denied that he was 
the culprit. He explained that 
his attempt to purloin Lincoln’s 
body arose from business 
necessity and that, had he suc- 
ceeded, he would most certainly 
have made a fortune. Dr. Chris- 
tian thought the act of stealing 
Mr. Stewarts body was crim- 
inal because it didn’t have the 
same dignified, universal mo- 
tive. As a matter of fact, he felt 
such unimaginative work was 
a foul discredit to his profes- 
sion. 

Wealthy men throughout the 
city suddenly became conscious 
of the burial grounds of their 


ancestors. Scores of watchmen 


found employment. A concern 
was established for this sole 
purpose and William Vander- 
bilt hired them to keep a 
twenty-four-hour watch over 
the remains of his father, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. 

Hundreds of letters, each 
purporting a solution to the 
case, were addressed to all in- 
dividuals connected with the 
hunt. Typical of those received 
was the one sent to the editor 
of the Herald, which stated 
“that if $500,000 would be do- 
nated to some needed public 
charity in the City of New 
York, the body would be de- 
livered free of all expenses in- 
curred by us.” 

Months went by without any 
indication as to the identity of 
the person or persons who stole 


.Stewart's body, nor was any 


attempt made by them to con- 
tact the family. Mrs. Stewart 
raised the reward to $50,000, 
but this did no more than en- 
courage a flood of crank let- 
The expensive crypt 
which had been erected as the 
permanent resting place for 
Stewarts body remained 
empty. 

Almost two years went by— 
a time in which the crypt in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in Garden 
City despaired of ever receiving 
its rightful occupant—and then, 
with startling suddenness, 
came the first news from the 
men who had given Mr. Stew- 
art more excitement in death 
than he had ever known in 
life. 

A letter was received by Dr. 
Sidney M. Carney, an execu- 
tive of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, from a man 
who signed his name as Henry 
G. Romaine. Written in flaw- 
less English, it stated that if 
Dr. Carney would serve as in- 
termediary the writer would, 
for a $200,000 consideration, re- 
turn the body of Mr. Stewart 
to the grieving widow. 

To give it the stamp of au- 
thenticity the letter, which was 


- ters. 
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Bennett's Herald and an old 
stocking lay on the ground. 
Both were dry. Since it had 
rained until 2 A.M., the superin- 
tendent deduced that the per- 
son or persons who had run off 
with Mr. Stewart's body had 
done so between the hours of 
2 A.M. and 7 A.M. when the dis- 
covery was made. 

The nameplate had been re- 
moved from the coffin and a 
five-sided piece of satin cut out 
of the inner lining, but the 
superintendent dismissed this 
as just another manifestation 
of the complete insanity of the 
perpetrator. 

The most puzzling part of 
the strange incident was the 
motive. The reporters of those 
days were an impetuous crew 
and they pressed the police 
superintendent for an explana- 
tion. The superintendent puffed 
out his cheeks importantly, said 
that it was his measured opin- 
ion that this act had been com- 
mitted by medical students 
who wished to dissect the body 
and study the brain in order 
to learn how to make money. 


Later the superintendent 
amended the possible motive 
by saying that thieves had been 
attracted by jewels in the cas- 
ket. This explanation did not 
hold water for two reasons. In 
the first place, there were no 
jewels in the casket and any- 
one who took the trouble to 
read an account of the funeral 
would have known it. In the 
second place, someone coming 
for jewels wouldn't change his 
mind and leave with a body. A 
third reason advanced by this 
worthy was that it was a plot 
of vengeance wreaked by rela- 
tives who had been left out of 
the will. 


The job had been done so. 


well that Captain Byrnes be- 
lieved it to be an inside one and 
his suspicious eye fell on the 
poor sexton. For weeks the un- 
happy Mr. Hammill went about 
his daily tasks shadowed by 
two husky detectives whose 


presence would not only have. 


been detected by a blind man, 
but whose tasks and daily re- 
ports were printed in the 
Herald for all the world—and 
Mr. Hammill, one would pre- 
sume—to read. 

There was never any proof 
that he was involved, but to 
the day of his death people 
looked askance at him. 

Weeks went by without any 
authentic leads. Mrs. Stewart 
offered a $25,000 reward for the 
return of the body, but this 
proved ineffective. 

The discovery that Dr. 
George A. Christian, notorious 
grave robber, lived near St. 


interrment, that Thomas Ham- 
mill, chief sexton of St. Marks, 
strolled into the churchyard for 
an airing. He was not thinking 


of anything much when he no- 


ticed that the sod had been 
turned and the cover over the 
Stewart vault removed. 


He rushed over, dropped to 
his knees, and peered through 
the opening. His eyes widened, 
aghast, at the shambles inside. 
The outer oak box over the cof- 
fin had been removed, while the 
inner lead box had been ripped 
with a sharp knife. But more 
horrible yet— 

The body of Alexander Tur- 
ney Stewart was gone! 

The poor sexton couldn’t 
credit his senses. It was as 
though some commuter on the 
Staten Island ferry one morn- 
ing looked up and found the 
Statue of Liberty missing. 
Such was the sense of perma- 
nency given by a St. Marks 
burial. 

That the rabble should in- 
vade the sacred precincts of 
this hallowed cemetery — one 
protected by a nine-foot, spear- 
pointed iron picket fence set in 
a two-foot concrete coping— 
was unthinkable. But that 
somebody could have been so 
audacious as to make off with 
the body of St. Marks’ most 
noted resident went beyond 
comprehension. 


The dazed sexton went back 
to the church where he passed 
the sad news on to the minister. 
The latter ordered him to re- 
port the matter to the police 
and Mr. Hammill climbed into 
a buggy, whipped his horse, 
and galloped off. 

In due time the Superin- 
tendent of Police himself ar- 
rived, for this was a crime that 
transcended in importance any 
that New York City had had in 
a decade. At his side was the 
two-fisted, colorful Captain 
Byrnes, a police officer who has 
enriched our language by coin- 
ing the word “tenderloin” for a 
red-light district and who origi- 


nated the expression “there is . 


more law at the end of a night 
stick than in a Supreme Court 
decision.” With these men 
were a large number of plain- 
clothes detectives and uni- 
formed roundsmen. 

The churchyard was well 
lighted and was exposed on 
three sides. It differed from the 
ordinary churchyard in that it 
had neither monuments nor 
standing tombstones to ob- 
struct the view of a passer-by. 
It occasioned a good deal of 
wonder that the body could 
have been snatched without 
anyone having witnessed it. 

A copy of James Gordon 
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chine guns and tanks, makes 
hissing, hideous noises. But men, 
` brave soldiers, in "graves" 
show you how to out-hiss ‘em 


tA 


` Death, when it spurts from ma- - 


strangers in Spain I can do it here in Greece 
for my own people.” 

Nicholas got down on his hands and knees 
and blew into the seemingly dead fire. A 
flame appeared, a hesitant, cold looking flame 
of yellow. 

“Spain was different,” said Zoë. “There 
was so much pain and misery.” 

“Here it's all right," Costa remarked, 
jeeringly, “for the Italians to bomb our 
cities. They've invented a new painless 
death." 

"It's not funny. You see what I saw in 
Spain and it robs you of your sleep nights." 
From his pocket Zoé drew a very dirty hand- 
kerchief. “Damn this lousy smoke," he 
growled. “The fires of hell must be fed with 
wood from the olive tree.” _ 

Nicholas asked them if they wanted to eat. 

“What is it?" asked Zoë. 

“Makes no difference," said Costa. “In 
the foreign papers the reporters write that 
a Greek can fight on a piece of black bread 
and a few olives." 

“Individually,” said Zoé, savagely, “with 
Please turn to page 47 
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bomb a tank?" 

“Takes more than nerve,” said Zoé. “It’s 
technical, like running a lathe or a riveting 
gun. I got eleven tanks like that in Spain." 

“And then?" 

*Nothing." 

“Nicholas,” said Costa, “is very patriotic 
and anti-Mussolini." 

“Also very foolish," added Zoé. “He’s 
old enough to know that in a war like this 
the less you do the longer you live." 

"With a name like Nicholas he ought to 
be hot stuff," said Costa. “In old Greek it 
means Victory-of-the-People.” 

The dark figure near the machine gun 
came to life. Nicholas thrust his unshaven 
face before Costa: 

"What's the matter with my name?" he 
muttered, belligerently. 

“Nothing. Only that I say to hide in a 
five foot hole in the earth while a tank cracks 
you like a louse between two finger nails 
means you're either a madman or a hero." 

“Im no hero. I'm so scared I can’t catch 
my breath. But if Zoé could do it for 
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OE sat in the dim light of the 
early morning, huddled close to a 
smoldering fire of olive wood. 
His face was black with smoke, 
his eyes streaming tears. He was 
concerned about the “grave” he had dug for 
Nicholas during the night, whether it would 
be visible to the Italian tanks as they ad- 
vanced up the slope. Perhaps he had not 
removed all the newly turned earth. Then, 
with a grunt of intolerance, he dismissed 
the entire subject from his mind. Why 


should he worry himself sick over a pathetic, - 


two-bit hero who would be dead in a couple 
of hours? 

“Hey, Nicholas," said Zoë, mockingly, 
“you'll be killed and buried in a single move. 
Such economy deserves a medal." 

“Well nail it on his cross,” said Costa. 

Nicholas did not answer. Sitting near the 
machine gun, a blanket wrapped about his 
head and shoulders, he maintained an awk- 
ward silence. 

"You think every man has the nerve," 
asked Costa, “to hide in a five foot hole and 


Three came out, meekly, one at i W 
a time, looking very undignified yi 
with their hands skyward. ی‎ 
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the South does not seem to be 
an insurmountable obstacle. 
Would white ballplayers re- 
volt against playing with an 
ace like Josh? A recent news- 
paper poll by Wendell Smith, 
of the Pittsburgh Courier, lead- 
ing Negro weekly, indicated 
that several of these players, 
and many other big leaguers, 
would have no objections, but 
in fact would welcome a clean- 
cut, sober and brilliant athlete 
like Gibson as a teammate. 
Although he is the greatest 


` hitter baseball has ever seen, 


it is perhaps doubtful that 
modest Joshua has any over- 
weening ambition to play with 
white players per se. Like every 
normal young American, he 
would probably welcome the 
hike in income, added honors, 
publicity and wider audience 
which membership in a big 
league club would give him. 
But with many smaller teams 
giving him ample employment 
at home and abroad, and an in- 
ternational audience of wor- 
shipful fans clamoring to see 
him perform, he is probably 
not downcast and brooding be- 
cause the big leagues won't 
take him. He can wait. 


HEF 


Fence-jarring Joshua is to 
baseball what jaw-jolting Joe 
Louis is to boxing. It is indeed 
strange that major league 
teams should ignore a box 
office attraction like Gibson 
for a reason that sounds sillier 
than ever at this time. Many 
clubs, headed for a second di- 


.vision finish, could certainly 


use him to great advantage. 
The white baseball fans are far 
ahead of the big league owners 
and managers in sensing the 
worth of Negro players cavort- 
ing around the diamond, and 
in North and South they sit 
side by side with colored fans 
in sportsman-like democracy. 
Fans forget the social problem 
when good ballplaying is on 
the bill. 

That *old debbil" the social 
problem, loses some of its po- 
tency as an argument when it 
is recalled that not a single 
major league team plays in the 
South, and that there is scarce- 
ly a first class hotel in the 
North that would refuse to put 
up a major league team be- 
cause one or two of its players 
happened to be a few shades 
darker than the others. 


Even the spring training in 
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to believe you must be able to 
read in order to die.” 

“Please,” said Costa, 
political lectures.” 

“Don’t heave the bottle any 
place. The Fiat tank usually 
has its engine in the rear. 
You'll be able to tell by follow- 
ing the exhaust manifold." 

Costa rose, went to the ma- 
chine gun and peered along the 
barrel. “It’s getting light 
enough,” he said, “for the at- 
tack.” 

“Now,” continued Zoé, peda- 
gogically, “you bomb an Italian 
and a German tank with dif- 
ferent techniques. But you still 
follow the petrol bottles with 
the anti-tank grenades.” He 
took several bombs from the 
sack. “These,” he added, “are 
ordinary Mills bombs tied in 
bundles of three. When you 
pull the pin from one grenade 
they'll all explode." 

Nicholas thrust his head over 
the parapet. He was no longer 
interested in Zoé’s explana- 
tions. “Can’t even see my 
‘grave,’ " he said, hoarsely. And 
in spite of his banality, Nicho- 
las was pallid with fear, trem- 
bling. ~ 

“For the sake of the Holy 
Virgin,” pleaded Costa, “don’t 
go out there to that hole in the 
earth.” 

“You're like an old woman in 
the fish market,” said Zoé, im- 
patiently. 

Please turn to page 47 
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long, sharp sticks I'd like to 
shove olives down those re- 
porters' throats." 

“When I come out of the 
‘grave’ to bomb the tanks,” said 
Nicholas, making an effort to 
eat some canned beef, “don’t 
shoot my head off from behind." 

*Don't worry, boy," said Zoé. 
“I know my business with that 
gun. Inside the tank they'll 
think it's hailing lead." 

“One should die a natural 
death, in the open, not in a 
‘grave.’ It’s indecent, Nicho- 
las.” Costa emphasized his 
words by pointing his wooden 
spoon. 

Nicholas stopped. eating, 
pushed his tin plate away. 
“This fire bomb you use,” he 
asked, curiously, “is it of a spe- 
cial nature?” 

“T’ll show you." Zoé took a 
bottle from the sack. “Thrown 
into the engine it'll make a very 
hot bed of a tank. You'l see 
him go up in flames like a 
turned over kerosene lamp." 

“Its inhuman,” persisted 


Costa, doggedly, “for a man to . 


stand before a great iron beast 
and throw little bottles." 

* You learned this in Spain?" 
continued Nicholas. 

“Yes.” 

“From whom?” 

“An Asturian miner.” 

“They must be clever. A 
miner can’t even read.” 

“Its a bourgeois conception 


Colored Babe Ruth 
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He led the league in hitting, 
base running and home runs, 
and for his valued services, he 
was able to return to the States 
with $2,000 in earnings. Not 
long after this, Gibson bought 


a home for his wife and two 


children. 

During the regular 1938 and 
1939 season, Gibson played 
bang-up ball with the Grays. 
In his first appearance in Grif- 
fith Stadium in Washington, 
in 1938, he hit two mighty 
homers into the left field 
-bleachers and in addition poled 
out two more line drives 
against the far distant bleach- 
ers for extra bases. This ex- 
ploit prompted the Sports Edi- 
tor of the Washington Post to 
declare that Gibson was the 
world's greatest catcher and 
worth $200,000 to any club in 
the National or American 
League. 

To Jolting Joshua, Puerto 
Rico beckoned next, and in the 
winter of 1939-40, he answered 
the call. In the first game he 
played, he amazed the Island- 
ers by hitting three home 
runs, becoming the toast of 
the natives overnight. Josh had 
accomplished this triple homer 
feat three times before. The 
other two times were in New 
Jersey, when he smashed out 
three  four-baggers, and in 


Philadelphia where he startled ۰ 


the fans by driving out three 
homers against the Philly 
Stars. 

In 1940, Venezuela lured Gib- 
son with a reported salary of 
$700 monthly, with transpor- 
tation and living expenses for 
himself and his wife. Gibson’s 
top salary in organized colored 
baseball was between $300 and 
$350 monthly, a marked con- 
trast to the earnings of players 
he can actually out-hit, such as 
Joe DiMaggio, who makes 
$35,000 a year, and Hank 
Greenberg, who used to com- 
mand $40,000 before he was 
drafted. 

It would be a mistake to as- 
sume that this player’s great 
record has been made against 
mediocre teams. Much of Gib- 
son’s hitting has been done 
against excellent pitching. In 
the colored league, for example, 
Josh has faced such great 
twirlers as Satchell Paige, 
Cannonball Dick Redding, 
Smoky Joe Williams, and Ray 
Brown. He has hit them all 
hard. When Jimmy Powers, of 
the New York Daily News, saw 
Brown pitch in Cuba in 1937, 
he declared him better than 


Dizzy Dean or Carl Hubbell. | 


Josh has done some of his best 
hitting in barnstorming games 
against such Major Leaguers 
as Dizzy Dean, Paul Dean, Bill 
Swift, Larry French, etc. 


highlights of his career was the 
game in Kansas City on a 
balmy evening back in 1930. 
Gibson was catching for the 
noted speedball artist, Smoky 
Joe Williams, who on that 
memorable, starlit night struck 
out 27 batters in 12 innings. It 
was a remarkable achievement 
for the rookie catcher, too, be- 
cause Smoky Joe was throwing 
the fabled “emory” ball which 
takes strange, unnatural darts 
and twists, usually confusing 
to even the most experienced 
catchers. Josh was like Ho- 
ratius at the bridge; they 
didn’t get by him. After that 
game, Gibson was hailed as the 
“backstop” to top all speed- 
ball stoppers, and the No. 1 
slugger of the Homesteaders, 
who could out-bat all home- 
run hitters. His fame spread 
like wildfire among the inter- 
racial army of fans that sup- 
ports Negro baseball. 

In 1932, Joshua’s keen eye 
for business as well as for fast 
balls, prompted him to sign 
up with Gus Greenlee’s Pitts- 
burgh Crawfords at a salary 
of $100 monthly over and 
above what the Grays were 
paying him. While playing 
with the streamlined Craw- 
fords, smashing long distance 
hitting marks almost weekly 
and poling out more home runs 
every year than any other 
player in organized U. S. base- 
ball, Gibson was the bronzed 
magnet who pulled in thou- 
sands of white baseball fans 
into New York’s ball parks. 
Whenever Josh was scheduled 
to play, it was a sell-out for 
the promoter and a gala day 
for the fans. Winning their ad- 
miration by his modesty and 
virtuosity, Josh became the 
diamond idol of the eastern 
seaboard. 

Prominent among Gibson’s 
teammates at that time was 
Satchel Paige, the speed ball 
sensation, and Stepin Fetchit 
of colored baseball; the versa- 
tile Oscar Charleston, once one 
of the greatest fielders of all 
time; the imperturbable “Cool 
Papa” Bell and the dependable 
infielder Judy Johnson. They 
made up a quintet which in- 
cluded probably the five most 
outstanding players of Negro 


baseball. With this aggregation | 


in their line-up, the Pittsburgh 
Crawfords packed baseball 
parks everywhere. 

In the spring of 1937 Gibson 
returned to the Homesteaders, 
his “first love" in pro baseball, 
and in 1937, Joshua went to 
Santo Domingo for a four 
weeks’ stand. A sensation in 
the Dominican Republic, Gib- 
son's phenomenal hitting and 
catching brought the Island 
team up from last place to first. 
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tanks and possible death. 

Pressing his ear to the wall 
of the “grave,” Zoé heard a 
familiar rumbling. He whis- 
pered to the earth: "They're 
coming!" His voice sounded 
very resonant down deep in the 
hole. 

It was going to be nice for 
Zoé to be a spectator for a 
change. Like those writers who 
used to come to the front in 
Spain, intensely interested in 
seeing how, and why, men die. 
Tourists carrying guide books 
to death. 

Automatically, he began to 
lay out his petrol bottles and 
the anti-tank grenades, one be- 
side the other. In case of an 
emergency he would have to 
protect himself. 

Then he paused, thought a 
moment, 

“Damn it," he yelled, dis- 
gustedly, "through the whole 
line of trenches Greeks are pro- 
tecting themselves, and further 
back an entire nation is pro- 
tecting itself. What the hell am 
I arguing with myself for?" 

By the frantic firing of the 
gun behind him, Zoé could tell 
that Nicholas had spotted sev- 
eral tanks. The earth began to 
rock under the impact of the 
big machines. Zoé knew there 
were two, one of them already 
proceeding up the slope. Now 
if only there were no close- 
following troops. Wouldn't the 
infantry finish his turkey neat- 
ly? Find him hiding there like 
a cozy rabbit in a hutch. 

Impossible though to live in 
the stream of bullets coming 
from Costa and Nicholas. The 
tanks were coming out to de- 
stroy the machine guns, make 
a break-through. The infantry 
would follow later. 

As the rumbling grew closer, 
Zoé broke out in a cold sweat. 
He was struggling with the im- 
pulse to attack. He drew him- 
self up, peeped cautiously over 
the top of the "grave." One 
tank had stopped at the base of 
the slope to offer cover fire for 
the sister machine. The other 
tank was rumbling towards 
him. 

Zoé saw the Black Arrow 
insignia on the turret. All re- 
straint fell from him like a 
cloak. 

“Come a dancing,” he yelled, 
wildly, “you sloppy, old daugh- 
ter of a bad mother. You ugly, 
blind, rusty witch. Come a 
dancing and I'll give you a 
lesson in Spanish." He grasped 
the bottles tighter. 

He stood up with his head 
and shoulders out of the 
“grave.” He was well within 
the dead angle of the tank’s 
guns. No matter how they 
pointed them they could not 
make a hit. Furthermore, she 
shielded him from her sister 
tank at the base of the slope. 

The driver saw Zoé. All he 
could do was let down the 

Please turn to page 50 
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flamenco to himself. In his 
mind’s eye he could visualize 
Costa and Nicholas at their 
gun. Costa would be behind it, 
cursing, eyes glued on the 
sights. Nicholas would be guid- 
ing the belt of bullets into the 
breech, letting the dull copper 
shells run over his hand. He 
would look very strange sitting 
there, bullet loaded palm prof- 
fered up, as though he were 
offering them as a gift to some- 
one above him. Soon the gun 
would begin to hiss and steam. 
Costa would pull it back into 
the pit, loose the hand-screw, 
yank out the old barrel, ram 
home a new one, plug the pack- 
ing back in, tilt the barrel for- 
ward, reload the water jacket, 
and the gun would continue to 
hammer, evenly, rhythmically. 

They made a fine team, 
Nicholas and Costa. 

“The tanks ought to come 
soon,” he said aloud, talking to 
the cool earth. His shoulders 
were growing weary, hunched 
forward so tightly. 

.He thought of Nicholas 
again. The boy had a deadly 
fear of machines. Perhaps it 
was the terrible racket they 
made, or because he was a 
peasant. 

“Imagine,” Zoé said, cutting 
a design in the “grave’s” wall 
with the point of a bullet, “I, 
Zoé Petronus, being in front 
of a bunch of Italians that were 
in Spain. I'll bet I'd recognize 
a few. They had it all their own 


-way there. They’d drive us 


crazy from the air, and we had 
no protection. The tanks would 
run us down like cattle. There 
were no anti-tank guns. We 
had to learn to get them the 
hard way." 

Howitzer shells were strik- 
ing out in the olive grove. Zoé 
huddled closer to the bottom 
of the "grave." Down in the 
cool, moist earth he felt safe 
from that deadly noise. The 
musk smell of roots was pleas- 
ant. 

But with that smell Zoé re- 
called another trench, a shallow 
one in a park in Madrid. The 
entire city was trembling under 
the impact of Italian bombs, 
explosions and sirens going off 
together in a murderous, wild 
nightmare. In the trench, on 
her haunches, crouched a wo- 
man, an infant in her lap. She 
had stuffed a handkerchief into 
her mouth so that she would 
not scream out and frighten the 
child. The dreadful expression 
in the woman's eyes, the em- 


bryonic bend of fear she had - 


gotten her body into. And the 
bomb had struck. The woman 
had died loudly, obscenely .. . 

Zoé shuddered as he thought 
of it, tried to shake the memory 
from his mind. And it sur- 
prised him how the smell of 
musk and newly turned earth 
could bring that vision back; 
even now, while waiting for the 


Counter Attack 
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he added, grimly. “Today it's 
my turn.” 

Ducking his head into his 
shoulders, Zoé clambered out 
of the machine gun implace- 
ment, ran through the clearing 
in the olive trees. He disap- 
peared, it seemed to. Nicholas 
and Costa, directly into the 


earth. 
Hardly had Zoë squeezed his 
shoulders into the “grave” 


shoved his rifle into a notch in 
the wall, before the attack got 
under way. It seemed as though 
all the Fiat machine guns in 
the Italian army had opened 
up. The earth rose in geysers 
of rock and soil. 

Zoé made himself as small as 
possible in the “grave.” The 
amount of stuff the Italians 
were throwing over was ter- 
rific. 

Bombs were falling close by 
and he opened his mouth wide, 
for it seemed as though the 
heavy explosions would not 
allow the breath to enter his 
lungs. 

As he huddled there, Zoé 
began to reason with himself. 
After living through Spain 
what a pathetic, lame joke it 
would be for him to get killed 
in this war. Cheap, this dying 
in a confused, madman's con- 
flict. It would be far more ap- 
propriate for Nicholas to be the 
hero. At least the boy was a 
patriot. And yet, thought Zoë, 
here were the Italians again, 
right in front of him, driving 
the same flying wedges into 
Greece that they had driven 
into Spain, knifing out huge 
chunks of peaceful countryside, 
bombing cities in the rear- 
guard. Was it not the same 
enemy he had fought near 
Madrid? 

High above him Zoé heard a 
noise like a thousand steam- 


driven knitting looms. No more 


bombs fell and when he looked 
up again he saw planes in com- 
bat, diving about in the sky 
like dragon flies over the cat- 
tails in the swamp at home. 

“They'll run for it soon," he 
said. “They’re always brave, 
the Italians, until the British 
and American chasers come. 
They are also very impressive 
on the parade ground." 

The firing from the enemy's 
front line had grown less in- 
tense. Cautiously, Zoé lifted his 
head. 

Suddenly near his ears there 
was a sound of swarming bees. 
Bullets were flying from both 
directions again. Quickly he 
ducked down. Let the tanks roH 
right over him. Why stand up 
there in front of them and risk 
his life for something he could 
not understand?’ 

He hummed an old Moorish 


“As long as Nicholas doesn't 
lose his nerve and stick his 
head up before the tank gets 
close enough, he's safer than 
we are here." 
` “And if he loses his nerve?” 

"Nothing." 

"Not that I'm afraid of get- 
ting hit," said Nicholas, mois- 
tening his dry lips with his 
tongue, “but since I’ve been a 
kid I've had an unearthly fear 
of getting crushed to death, 
smothered under earth." 

Zoé noticed how white the 
boy had grown. Even his lips 
were a greyish color. 

"I'd rather catch a bullet in 
my belly," Zoé said, “than go 
through what you're going 
through. All for something you 
don’t understand. . They've 
doped you up with hot radio 
slogans, pep talks in the news- 
papers. It's the same as a 
patent medicine; you've been 
sold a smooth line." 

“Please, Zoë,” said Costa, 
*don't clutter the kid's head up 
with your politics now. Let him 
face his God with a clear mind." 

“I’m defending Greece 
against the Italian invader,” in- 
sisted Nicholas. 

“For the sake of your moth- 
er’s memory,” pleaded Costa, 
watching Nicholas’ prepara- 
tions, “don’t do it. You'll be 
buried alive.” 

“Remember, Nicholas,” said 
Zoé, sympathetically, “it’s hu- 
man to want to look up. But 
lay low until it sounds like the 
tank is right on your neck, then 
up you come. Let him have it 
first with two petrol bottles 
then follow with your anti- 
tank grenades.” . 

Nicholas was breathless with 
fear. “God, I feel weak," he 
whispered. 

Up ahead the enemy was get- 
ting ready for the show, and 
from the little tattoo they 
tapped out on their machine 
guns, Zoé could tell they were 
facing an Italian Black Arrow 
division that had fought around 
Madrid. His eyes grew furtive 
and he became extremely rest- 
less. 

“They play music on the ma- 
chine gun,” said Costa. “Very 
sentimental, these Italians.” 

“Artistic to die to music,” 
said Zoé. 

“They die for a couple of 
centavos a day.” 

As Nicholas started over the 
parapet, Zoé grabbed him by 
the coat. “Here,” he said, pull- 
ing at the.sack of bombs. Aston- 
ished at the sudden change that 
had come over his comrade, the 
boy held fast. 

“Let go, damn you,” yelled 
Zoé. He yanked the sack from 
Nicholas’ hands. “You can 
commit suicide another time,” 


physically fit." 

He gave Carl an application 
form and told him to mail it in. 

“Be sure to give your mili- 
tary experience in detail," said 
the Captain. 

Carl was ecstatic. 

"Ili show that Sergeant 
Viall," he told himself. 

Weeks later he was ordered 
up for a physical examination. 

“You're in pretty good shape 
for your age," the medico said. 
“How old are you?" 

* Forty-five," lied Carl cross- 


ing his fingers 


"You'll pass," the medico 
said. “The War Department 
will notify you when you are 
commissioned. Good luck." 

Back in Dunkirk Carl sought 
out Sergeant Viall. 

“Hello, Heinie," greeted that 
worthy. “Who won the war?" 

"I know," said Carl, “the 
QM! Haw! But that war is 
over. This is a new war and 
I'm in it." 

Then he told Viall about the 
new commission he was get- 
ting. 

“By the way, Viall,’ he 
asked, “what are you-going to 
do about this war?” 

Shamefaced, Viall reported, 
“I got turned down. Teeth. 
And heart." 

“Who,” asked Carl, “will win 
this war? Don’t tell me. I 
know. Toothless Viall will 
win the war. Haw!” j 

Dunkirk made a fuss over 
Carl. Townsmen spoke to him 
deferentially and the younger 
people called him sir. There 
was even a flattering editorial 
in the Dunkirk Press entitled 
"Hero of Two Wars." 

Carl basked happily in the 
sunshine of this pleasant pub- 
licity. Overnight he forgot 
the humiliation of more than 
twenty years. He forgot Ser- 
geant Viall's daily reminder of 
his war service in the Quarter- 
master Corps at Dix. 

Carl was standing in the 
Post Office chatting with Ser- 
geant Viall when the letter 
came. 

“Letter for you, Carl,” said 
Bert Musser, the postmaster. 
“From Washington.” 

Carl opened the long. en- 
velope with trembling fingers. 

There was his commission. 
Major, Quartermaster Corps. 
And there were instructions, 
too. 

“Because of age limitations 
you will not be utilized for 
combat service. You will report 


to the Quartermaster, Fort 

Dix, N. J., for duty." 
Sergeant Viall hooted. 
“Heinie,” he asked, “who 


won the war?" 

More than twenty years of 
wrath was in Carl’s right hand 
as he swung. | 

Sergeant Viall is up and 
about again but his nose will 
never be the same. 

HEF 


during the war.” 

The explanation failed to 
impress the disillusioned Dor- 
othy. .Carl felt after that day 
that his daughter was always 
a little ashamed of him and 
sorry for him, too. 

The years rolled by. Dorothy 
grew to womanhood and Carl's 
wife died. Then Dorothy was 
people— 
Junior Davis, son and heir of 
Carl’s persecutor. 

Even at the wedding the ex- 
First Sergeant had baited Carl. 

*Hello, Heinie," he'd shout- 
ed. “Who won the war?" 

When the ceremóny was 
over Carl returned to his house 
to live very much alone. 

In eae 

September, 1939. 

Nazi Panzer Divisions 
Poland and 
blasted Warsaw to bits. France 
and Great Britain declared war 
on Germany. It was like 
World War I on a more ter- 
ribly swift scale. i 


World War II was not 


. pretty but it set Carl to dream- 


ing dreams. He dreamed him- 
self-young again and leading 
troops again. He saw himself 
decorated and honored return- 
ing to Dunkirk to receive the 
homage of an apologetic Dor- 
othy and an humble Sergeant 
Viall. 
America nudged closer and 
closer to war. Congress passed 
the Draft Act. National Guard 
divisions went into training as 
a defense measure. America’s 
young flocked to enlist and 
thousands of carpenters ham- 
mered new barracks into shape. 
A horrified nation heard 
about Pearl Harbor one Sun- 
day afternoon. Carl stayed 


glued to his radio that day as 
.the story of Japanese treachery 


and wholesale death was sung. 
The nation’s horror swiftly be- 
came wrath and the next day 
an angry Congress voted war. 

From then on Carl lived the 
war. He sweated with Captain 
Wermuth in the Bataan jungles 


as that worthy mowed down. 


116 Japanese single-handed: 
He flew with Butch O’Hare to 
knock down five Nipponese 
bombers in the span of a few 
minutes. He was with Welch 
and Buckley in their sorties. 

He devoured every line of 
war news. He fine-combed 
dispatches on army matters. 
Finally he came upon a story 
from Washington which said 
that the War Department 
needed 100,000 more officers 
for the growing army. 


“Applications from officers | 


who held commissions during 
1917-1918 will be received,” the 
dispatch said. 

Two hours later Carl was at 
an army post. 

A youthful captain told him, 
“Yes, the army is going to re- 
commission a number of World 
War officers providing they are 


married to—of all 


.swarmed over 


| Who Won What War? 
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“Pm glad you're back, my 
boy," said Papa. “I need you 
at the store." — 

*More shopkeeping," thought 


Carl. 


The ex-Lieutenant adjusted 
himself quickly to the life of 
the community. He married. 
His daughter, Dorothy, came 
along a year later. 

"I'm glad it's a girl" Carl 
told himself. *She'll never have 
to serve in the QM." 

Old Man Schultes died. Carl 
took over the running of the 
store. He joined the Rotary 
Club and the newly-formed or- 
ganization for. Veterans, The 
American Legion. 

At first Carl had enjoyed the 
American Legion. Sitting with 
these young men, most of 
whom had served at the front, 
he began to feel that he had 
had, after all, a share in the 
war. He thrived in reflected 
glory. 

Then ex-First Sergeant Viall 
of the Rainbow Division joined 
the post. It appeared that 
Sergeant Viall had had trouble 
in the service both with the 
Quartermaster Corps and with 
Teutons. So he began to ride 
Carl on two counts. 

“Hello, Heinie," he'd say, 
“who won the war?” 

“The M.P.s won the war." 
The Legionnaires shouted the 
traditional answer. 

"Nope," Viall would say. 
"The QM won the war, the 
belly robbers! Haw!” 

Carl used to squirm with 
embarrassment. Finally he 


. dropped out of the Legion. 


But there was no escaping 
Viall. Every day that leather- 
lunged tormentor would stick 
his head in the door of the 
hardware store and roar, “Who 
won the war, Heinie?” 


Then he'd answer himself, . 


“The QM won the war! Haw!” 

One day when little Dorothy 
was ten Carl heard her brag to 
Junior Davis, the offspring of 
the ex-First Sergeant, "My 
Pop was in the war! He killed 
millions of Germans." 

“Yah,” retorted Junior. “He 
didn’t fight nobody and he 
didn’t kill nobody. He was in 
the QM and counted socks all 
during the war. My old man 
says so. Yah!” 

Later the little girl came to 
Carl and looked at him through 
tear-filled eyes. 

“Honest, didn’t you kill any 
Germans in the war, Pop?” 

Carl tried to explain. 

“Some soldiers fight,” he 
told her. “Other soldiers see 
to it that the fighters are fed 
and have warm clothes. Some- 
body has to take care of these 
things and Uncle Sam chose 
Daddy for that kind of job 


butterfly—Second Lieutenant 
Carl Schultes, complete with 
gold bars and an awkwardly 
worn uniform. 

Carl had been. commissioned 
as an officer in the Quarter- 
master Corps. PE 

The Quartermaster Corps! 
Carl stormed. He almost 
wept. He demanded a com- 
mission. in the Infantry, the 
Cavalry or Artillery. He 
wanted service with combat 
troops. 

The War Department 
shrugged its shoulders and 
said, “You are in the Quarter- 
master Corps. You are a very 
insignificant cog in that service 
but you are init. You will re- 
port to the Camp Quarter- 
master, Camp Dix, for duty.” 

Carl reported at Camp Dix. 

The Quartermaster Corps is 
probably the least glamorous 
of all the many branches of the 
army. It is charged with the 
—feeding, clothing and housing 
of troops. If a Company Com- 
mander needs socks or drawers 
or rations for his men he sim- 
ply tells his Supply Sergeant, 
“Make out a requisition.” 

The sergeant lists the com- 
pany’s wants, the Company 
Commander signs the requisi- 
tion and the Supply Sergeant 
presents. it to the Quarter- 
master who fills the order. 

“Just like a clerk in Papa’s 
store,” Carl told himself angri- 
ly. It was humiliating. Hau- 
miliating, too, was the attitude 
of the Infantry and the Artil- 
lery. They sang ribald and 
disparaging songs about the 
Service of Supply. 

Some Quartermaster officers 
got overseas with the AEF. 
But not Carl. He spent the 
whole war plus a year more at 
Dix. He lost track of the num- 
ber of battlebound outfits to 
which he issued clothing ra- 
tions as they passed through 
on the way to the Port of Em- 
barkation. No medals for Carl, 
no citations. No pictures in the 
paper like that Sergeant York 
and Eddie Rickenbacker. Carl 
was just a shopkeeper, day 
after day, month after month. 

The Armistice came and the 
world went nuts with joy. Re- 
turning heroes were showered 
with ticker tape and mutilated 
telephone books. Every little 
village throughout the land 
staged welcoming parties for 
the uniformed men. 

By the time Carl finally got 
his records straight enough so 
that he could turn his job back 
to the regular army, public 
fervor for heroes had died. 
Only Papa Schultes and the 
town drunk were at the station 
to greet him when he came back 
to Dunkirk. 
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ant dresses and uncombed hair. Blanche 
was going to Mexico to write about it, and 
Joy was going to photograph it. They were 
both so breathless and intense one couldn't 
mention that a lot of people had beaten 
them to it. : 

That was the picture into which Chico 
eventually came. It was Joy who discovered 
him. Rather by accident. She discovered the 
colored boys first. She heard them playing 
in second class one afternoon, and went over 
to investigate. I went with her. The boys 
were Mexican but almost pure Negro. One 
was tall and lanky, the other short and squat. 


` They each had long, black oval faces with 


wide, sensitive mouths and big, slanting 
eyes. They were beautiful to look at, es- 
pecially when they played and sang. They 
sat close together, both playing guitars and 
singing native Mexican ballads. The little 
one’s voice was deep and moaning, the tall 
one’s voice was high and almost shrill and 
he could go up into the most wonderful, 
whining falsetto for certain effects. It was 


exciting folk singing. It had a spell to it. 
. Then we saw Chico standing in the door- 
Please turn to page 50 


successful machine-tool manufacturer from 
New Jersey, and he had the silliest grin and 
the chunkiest rear end I have ever seen. He 
and “Mrs. P.”, as he called her, were taking 
a well-earned vacation. . 

“Little Mrs. P. deserves it all rightee, 
don't you, darling?" he would say. 

Stew made louder jokes than anyone else; 
he led his clique in a drunken parody of the 
conga; he took the drummer’s place in the 
monotonous little orchestra, and did any- 
thing and everything to attract attention. 
The passengers loved it. All the over- 
dressed women screamed with laughter; and 
their husbands called him a card and slapped 
his back. 

Mrs. Proctor seemed really subdued by 
contrast. She sat and watched Stew’s antics 
with a slightly set, tired smile. She was a 
thin, large-boned blonde who had definitely 
faded. She wore several large diamonds and 
too much perfume. But she had a nice face. 
Her eyes were always looking for some- 
thing. One felt it was not Stew. 

In my weary desire to avoid this scream- 
ingly gay group, I found myself marooned 
with Sefior Bustos and Blanche and Joy. 
We created a little island of disapproval 
in the midst of all the hilarity and I’m sure 
we were looked upon as sourpusses. Which 
we may have been. Sefior Bustos was a 
Mexican publisher who had been to New 
York on a business trip. Blanche and Joy 
were stocky-legged girls, who affected peas- 


OW that I think of it, I never did 
know his last name. I had 
thought I’d find out before we 
landed, find out where I could 

|, reach him in Mexico City, and 
then maybe we could get together. I was 
interested in him. I hoped he'd finally get 

a break. Well, of course, as it turned out, 
things were far from normal when we landed 
at Vera Cruz. There was still a slight hys- 
teria among the passengers. And Chico 
never saw Mexico at all. 

The Isabel had a small passenger list when 
it sailed out of New York harbor. It was 
between seasons for Mexico, too late for the 
winter rush and too early for the summer 
stampede of school teachers. There were 
about thirty first class passengers and 
twelve in second class. The ship seemed 
like a private yacht. Which was all right 
with me. It lessened the atmosphere of 
desperate mass gaiety which so often hangs 
over those cruise ships. 

We could hardly help being just one big 
family. The same faces on the sun deck, 
the same faces around the pleasant little 
pool, the same faces in the bar. Particularly 
in the bar. After two evenings in the bar 
you knew just what to expect of everybody. 
Not that that helped any. It just made you 
drink more. 

You knew particularly what to expect of 
Mr. Stewart Proctor. “Stew” Proctor was 
the self-elected life of the party. He was a 
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tiously up the hill. 
“This,” whispered Zoë, 
going to be cold meat.” 
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is 


Lying flat along the treads, 


he waited for the other tank to 
come alongside. She had. the 


—same Black Arrow. insignia on 


her. He hit her squarely with 
two bombs, one of fire and the 
other of explosives. The right 
track went hurtling through the 
air like a ribbon in the wind. 
The entire machine was 


. wrapped in flames. 


He crawled to a spot still 
within the safe area of the first 
tank's guns. 

*Hey, Italians," he yelled, 
“come out with your hands on 
top of your heads and I won't 
kill you . . . I hope." 

Zoé knew his comrades on 
the machine gun were watch- 
ing, and he signalled them to 
let the Italians out of their tank. 
Three came out, meekly, one at 
a time, looking very undignified 
with their hands on their heads. 

As they entered the machine 


gun implacement, Zoé said, 
apologetically, almost in 
shame: “Costa, Nicholas, I 


would like you to meet several 
Italian gentlemen from Spain." 
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he bobbed up and again the 
bottle fell short. 


—*By the Holy Saints alive,” - 


groaned Zoé, “if that fool hits 
her she'll go up in flames. I'll 
be toasted like a barbecued 
grouse. Lousy amateur would 
get heroic at.a time like this." 

With bated breath he 


watched the parapet. This time 


it was Costa. The bottle fell 
only a few feet away, burst on 
the ground, the petrol burning 
slowly. Zoé was tempted to 
join the Italians in the tank 
shooting at his comrades in the 
machine gun implacement. 
Maybe he could give Costa just 
a little wound in the shoulder. 

Using his bayonet he started 
to dig his way out, frantically. 
With great effort he soon man- 
aged to squeeze his body along 
the bottom of the tank. Now 
he sat in front of the machine, 
breathing hard, but not daring 
to move. If the Italians saw him 
they'd run him down. On his 
stomach he crawled to the shel- 
tered side of the machine, drag- 
ging his sack of bombs. 

At the bottom of the slope he 
heard the rumbling of the sister 
tank.. She was moving cau- 


back, in gentlemanly Castilian: 
*We'll spin her around on you 
until you look like -a recently 
stepped on fly." 

“In that case I'll blow you, 
myself and the tank to hell." 

For a few-minutes-there-was 
silence. Zo& could hear hob- 
nails on the metal plates above. 

Then someone shouted, sar- 
donically: “You, of the lower 
depth, listen: In Spain we 
learned to be dramatic, no?" 

*In Spain we learned to make 
roasting ovens of tanks." 

Zoé heard another voice in 
the tank say, “He’s one of those 
crazies from Spain. He'll do 
Wu 

By now Zoé had grown more 
rational. He remembered the 
other tank at the base of the 


. slope. If she came to the aid of 


her sister he was done for. 
So were Costa and Nicholas. 
“Nicholas,” he said, “must be 
going nuts with this big baby 
practically sitting on his neck.” 

Suddenly Nicholas bobbed 
out of the trench and heaved 
a bottle into the air. It fell 
short, lay on the ground un- 
broken. Inside the tank they 
went mad firing at him. Again 


throttle in a mad effort to crush 
the little head before him. He 


was helpless to avert the deadly- - 


explosion he knew was coming. 
“A lesson in Spanish or may- 
be in Greek,” yelled Zoë, as he 


—1et go the first bottle with a - 


satisfying grunt. The gas fumes 
in the tank took fire. He could 
see the agonized eyes of the 
driver looking through the slot. 
But the tank rumbled on. He 
had hit a poor spot. 

Zoé ducked into the “grave” 
to let the tank pass over him. 
He would get her from the rear. 
But the driver stopped the ma- 
chine directly over the "grave." 
Zoé could look up at the bot- 
tom of the tank, even touch 
the metal plates. Warm oil 
dripped into his face. He heard 
the men inside putting out the 
fire. He was trapped and so 
were they. If they moved 
ahead, Zoé would bomb them. 

` If they came out of the tank, 
Costa and Nicholas would cut 
them to pieces. 

“Gentlemen,” he yelled in 
poor Spanish, “I’m going to 
blow you higher than the Tele- 
phone Building in Madrid.” 

Someone in the tank shouted 


much to each other. Sometimes 
we'd just all sit in a group, 
rather formally, peculiarly sil- 
ent because of our limited 
French. Chico would sit very 
straight in his mussed-up suit, 
looking so. solemnly at us, 
studying us, as though we were 
from a mythical world. 

One day he took out a small 
revolver and showed it to us. 

“I always carry it,” he said. 

“Loaded?” asked Joy, breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes, certainly,” said Chico. 
There was a sudden new pride 
in his manner, the kind of 
pride a child might have over 
a fine toy. Something just 
stopped, perhaps, when he be- 
came a man at thirteen. 

The third day, Joy brought 
the two colored boys over to 
first class to sing on the sun 
deck. She did this rather os- 
tentatiously, I thought. She en- 
joyed flaunting them in front 
of the Stew Proctor crowd. 
They sat under the canopy in 
their worn shirts and pants, 
and the sun bathers looked at 
them oddly. They didn’t quite 
know whether to like the boys’ 
music or not, whether to ap- 
plaud or ignore them. 

Stew Proctor, who lay 
stripped to his chunky, beet- 
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his mother and father and 
brother shot against their own 
garden wall. He had retreated 
with other townspeople and 
fought from then on as a man 
fights. He was a soldier. It had 
been years of despair and hope 
and deprivation. Years of sud- 
den, horrible knowledge. Years 
during which the slow ripening 
of adolescence was denied him. 
Overnight he was a man. Over- 
night he was given horror to 
feed and grow upon. 

From then on he knew noth- 
ing but the frantic, defensive 
fight of the under-dog. 

There were gaps in the story. 
Things he couldn't tell, things 
one would have been ashamed 


to hear, sitting there comfor- 


tably as the ship rode the gen- 
tle sea. At the end, the boy was 
in a concentration camp. Then 
he had escaped, and finally 
made his way to England. 
There word reached. him that 
Mexico would take him in, and 
guarantee him a job. Suddenly 
freedom had opened to him. 
There was a place in which he 
could be a normal living person. 

So it didn't matter about the 
teeth. That was a little thing to 
endure. 

Joy and Blanche and I liked 
Chico. We wouldn't always say 


He was neither reluctant nor 
pleased. He just stood in the 


.sun with his fine face immobile 


and his deep eyes staring sadly 
at us. 

Without  preamble, Chico 
told us how his front teeth had 


been knocked out. It had been 


on the Spanish boat which 
brought him to New York. The 
Captain had been a Fascist, and 
he was angry because Chico 
was going to be admitted to 
Mexico. He was angry that 
Chico, a Loyalist, had a place 
to go. He had bullied him for 
ten days. He had beat him and 
knocked his teeth out. 

“It is nothing," said Chico 
with a little gesture, “but I feel 
I should explain. It is odd hav- 
ing no front teeth." 

"You were in the war in 
Spain?" Joy asked. 

“Yes, certainly," Chico said 
simply. 

And then he told us the 
whole story. It was the usual 
tragic, unbelievable story. The 
kind of story one hears all too 
often in our time. He had lived 
in a little village in Spain, and 
at the age of thirteen he had 
begun fighting with the Loyal- 
ists. It was the only thing to 
do. His village had been at- 
tacked and looted. He had seen 


way of the tiny lounge. He just 


stood there solidly, a small, 
rather weak figure in a cheap, 
badly-cut suit. He had a fine, 


narrow Spanish face and close- 


ly-cropped hair. And he had the 


saddest eyes I have ever seen, 


eyes that were unbelievably 


deep and full of tragedy. They 
looked solemnly, steadily at us. 
When he spoke, we saw he had 


lost his front teeth. He was, 


we learned later, just eighteen. 
We asked Chico if he spoke 


English, which it turned out, he 


didn't. He spoke a kind of bad 
French. So we started talking 
to the colored boys through 
Chico as interpreter. We'd say 
something to Chico in French, 
and he'd say it to the boys in 
Spanish. That way we found 
out that the boys had been 
brought to New York by some 


shoe-string impresario who had 


then gone bankrupt. They had 
nearly starved, but finally they 
made enough at odd jobs to 
return to Mexico. I couldn't 
understand people not appreci- 
ating their extraordinary mu- 
sic. Perhaps it was too real. 
Then Joy decided she wanted 
to photograph Chico. We took 
him back with us to first class, 
and he posed for Joy on the top 
deck. He didn't seem interested. 
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OW for a little jam session around 
the phonograph," Harry Voss 
said with an eager chuckle, 
standing up from the table. He 

had a long face, spectacles and 

straight brown hair parted on the side. 

‘Molly, his wife, a short, plump blonde 
with large nervous eyes, looked anxiously 
around at the four guests: Carl and Hetty 
Smith, Joe and Anne Tarbell. “Won’t some- 
one have another cup of coffee, or some- 
thing ?” 

Harry waited, obviously on edge. Joe 
glanced at him, wiped his moustache and 
said, “Not me, thanks, Molly.” 

Carl rose ponderously, flicking his bulging 
vest with his fingertips. The women stood 
up, too. It had been a swell dinner, and 
they’d had enough of everything, the guests 
said. Molly began clearing the table and 
skinny, cheerfully energetic Anne jumped to 
help. Harry took the others across the 
living-dining room. 

Make yourselves cozy. There’ll be drinks 
in a minute.” 

Joe, Carl and Hetty sat down on the wide 
studio couch, Hetty in the middle. 

“All right, give!” Carl said, in a very seri- 
ous and impatient tone. 

“Hee, hee, hee, hee!" Hetty went down 
the scale. She was the prettiest of the wives 
and had a pretty laugh, which Harry thought 
she used too much. “Carl is getting to be a 
real crocodile.” She paused and looked 
doubtfully at Harry. “No, that doesn't 
sound right." 

* *Crocodile'!" Carl snorted with a help- 
less gesture at his host. 

“You mean ‘alligator’,” Harry said gently, 
snapping on the switch of the elaborate 
radio-phonograph in the corner. Next to it 
was a large cabinet. He took a key out of 

, > ` his pocket and unlocked it. The three long 
"shelves were laden with record albums, each 
"^ à with a detailed descriptive label pasted 
W'—neatly on the back, containing in all about 
six hundred records. He had had them in- 
| sured for a thousand dollars against fire, 
ees and damage. No one else was per- 

* mitted to touch them. He hooked his thumbs 
in*his vest pocket and bent forward, squint- 
ing speculatively at the rows. “Suppose we 
take a course in boogie woogie music to- 
night?” 

“Whatever that is,” Joe said. 

Hetty giggled. 
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` hep-cat Harry mused, as h 
_ sciously soaking himself 
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people, I don't know, it doesn't affect them." 
He shrugged his shoulders. ““Me—that per- 
sistent, relentless beat—it makes my skin 
shrink all over." 

“Relentless, relentless!” Carl said, rubbing 
a hand across his eyes as though emotion- 
ally spent, and with the same gesture 
reached for a glass. 

Harry fretted while the drinks were being 
mixed. When they had all got settled again, 
he played a few more piano solos, after 
which he gave several illustrations of 
boogie woogie themes as employed by small 
bands, then by large bands. He watched his 
guests anxiously. If only they'd keep quiet! 

He made the mistake of selecting a rec- 
ord played in perfect Shag time. Anne and 
Joe, the only ones present who knew even 
the basic step, got up promptly to do their 
stuff. Thenceforth Harry was careful not 
to put on any number that had anything like 
a proper Shag tempo. He was trying to 
teach them something; if they wanted to 
dance—well, let them go to a dance hall. 

By 10:30 Harry was fighting a losing bat- 
tle. Dancing was bad enough, but now his 
guests were conversing while the records 
played, and that was torment. But he would 
not surrender. Grimly he turned to the 
prize part of his collection. “I’ve got a lot 
of Bix Beiderbecke’s you haven’t heard.” At 
the mention of the holy name quiet was re- 
stored. It lasted through several Beider- 
becke records, played one after another. 
Then, seeing that his guests’ interest again 
sagged, Harry desperately announced: 

“Now for the classic, Singin’ the Blues. 
This is an original pressing, practically 
priceless.” He held the precious disk deli- 
cately under a lamp and stroked its surface 
with a small soft brush. “One of the most 


. beautiful pieces of music ever made, any 


time, anywhere.” He took out a new packet 
of cactus needles, shook several into his 
palm, tested their points against the ball of 
a finger and finally found one that was satis- 
factory. When he at last put the record on 
to play, Joe and Hetty looked a bit stiff, 
though respectfully attentive. Molly and 
Anne sat patiently silent with their hands 
in their laps and Carl was lying on his 
back with his arms stretched straight at his 
sides, staring with tense expectancy at the 
ceiling. 

“That trumpet passage,” Harry said, rev- 
erently, at the end of the record, “is the 
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“Don’t laugh,” Carl said, scowling at her. 
“Ignorance isn’t funny.” 

Harry frowned. He hoped Carl wouldn’t 
become a problem. It was difficult enough 
teaching a group really to listen (they didn’t 
even begin to know what it was all about) 
without his distracting facetiousness. He 
picked out an album and removed from it 
a record, holding it carefully by its edges. 

“Boogie woogie,” he informed the folks on 
the couch, “is a kind of jazz which originated 
in the honky-tonks around Chicago, where 
the music was usually supplied by just a 
pianist. It has a distinctive bass pattern 
and a simple, fast rhythm, easy to recognize 
once you've heard it. This one is Pinetop 
Smith's Boogie Woogie. Listen particularly 
to the characteristic left hand." 

He put the disk on to play, stepped back 
to the cabinet, leaned his elbows on it and 
looked at his guests the way a photographer 
does at a child just before he clicks the 
shutter. It was his music, his audience. 

Carl closed his eyes and put his forehead 
on his hand in anticipatory .rapture. He 
stayed like that all through the record. All 
through it Joe and Hetty giggled at the 
voice. "... an’ when I say ‘git it", eve’body 
do a boogie woogie . . . now dats what Ah'm 
talkin’ 'bout!" 

"That was delightful, delightful?" Hetty 
said. 

“I think of it as an example of the primi- 
tive phase of jazz," said Harry. 

“Primitive, decidedly primitive," Carl said, 
nodding heavily and pursing his lips. 

"The way he calls out directions on the 
record, there," Joe said, "very amusing. 
Play it over, will you? 1 didn't get all the 
words." 

Just like Joe to get excited about the 
purely literary rather than the artistic part 
of it, Harry thought, discouraged. But he 
gladly played it over. Then he quickly se- 
lected another record. “This is Meade Lux 
Lewis' famous Yancy Special, and for sheer 
swing—well, just listen !" 

A few moments later, Anne and Molly 
came in with a loaded, tinkling tray. Harry 
put his finger to his lips and looked at them 
pleadingly. They put down the tray gin- 
gerly and quietly lowered themselves into 
chairs. At the end of the selection Harry 
took a deep breath and let it out audibly. 
“Aaah—doesn’t that savage rhythm stir 
your blood? Doesn't it get you? Some 


late, did 1 see what Chico was 
doing. He was standing up, 
coolly, with dignity. But his 
face was dead white, and his 
mouth was a little open, show- 
ing the gaps between his teeth. 
He was pointing his gun at 
Stew Proctor. I made a move; 
but he had already fired. 

Stew Proctor fell to the floor 
at his wife's feet. He was dead 
immediately. 

For a split second no one 
moved. The music stopped ab- 
ruptly. Chico stood perfectly 
still, his dark, haunted eyes 
brooding over what he had had 
to do, over the only thing he 
knew how to do, fight for the 
+ db H 


under-dog. 
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snarling almost. His face was 
contorted with a wild fury. 
Then he plunged at the boy and 
hit him a terrific blow in the 
face. The boy collapsed to the 
floor. Mrs. Proctor tried to hold 
Stew, as did others, but he 
shook off everybody and 
plunged at the kneeling boy. 


He pummeled him with both. 


fists, beating him unmercifully, 
drawing blood. The boy hardly 
fought back. 

Stew was muttering under 
his breath, calling the boy filthy 
names. He labored noisily for 
breath, choking with rage. The 
colored boy's costume was torn, 
and he was crying. 

Only then, when it was too 
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never indulge in sarcasm, which 
is being clever at someone else's 
expense, and always offends. 
He should tell his soldiers the 
truth, save when absolutely 
necessary to conceal plans. 

The relationship between a 
general and his troops is very 
much like that between the 
rider and his horse. The horse 
must be controlled and disci- 
plined, and yet encouraged; he 
should, according to the hunt- 
ing maxim, “be cared for in the 
stable as if he was worth 500 
pounds and ridden in the field 
as if he were not worth half-a- 
crown." The horse knows by 
his own comíort not only 
whether he is being ridden well 
or badly, but he knows if his 
rider is bold or frightened, de- 
termined or hesitating. A gen- 
eral may succeed for some time 
in persuading his superiors that 
he is a good commander, but he 
wil never persuade his army 
that he is a good commander 
unless he has the qualities. 

The relations of the higher 
commanders to their masters, 
the statesmen who direct them, 
is difficult and controversial 
ground. “Political” generals are 
anathema to the British mili- 
tary tradition, yet most of the 
best British commanders had 
political experience. Cromwell 
was a member of Parliament 
before he took to soldiering. 
Marlborough had far more ex- 
perience of political intrigue 
than of military service when 
he began his career as a gen- 
eral. 

The relations of that great 


: and wise man, Abraham Lin- 


coln, with his generals are well 
worth study. Having after 
many trials found a man whom 
he trusted in Grant, he left him 
to fight his campaigns without 


.interference. Lincoln, when he 


eventually selected Grant as 
his commander-in-chief, trusted 
him through thick and thin. 
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it too much or too often. I can- 
not find, indeed, that a sense of 
humor is very frequent in gen- 
erals. The only great com- 
mander I can find who was con- 
sistently a humorist was the ec- 
centric genius Suvorov, the 
Russian; and he was perhaps 
more of a mountebank than a 
humorist. Yet the British sol- 
dier himself is one of the 
world’s greatest humorists. 

That unhumorous race, the 
Germans, held an investigation 
after the late War into the 
causes of morale and attributed 
much of the British soldier’s 
staying power to his sense of 
humor. They therefore decided 
to instill this sense into their 
own soldiers, and included in 
their manuals an order to culti- 
vate it. They gave as an illus- 
tration in the manual one of 
Bairnsfather’s pictures of “Old 
Bill” sitting in a building with 
an enormous shell-hole in the 
wall. A new chum asks: “What 
made that hole?” “Mice,” re- 
plies “Old Bill.” In the German 
manual, a solemn footnote of 
explanation is added: “It was 
not mice, it was a shell.” 

When you study military his- 
tory, don’t read outlines on 
strategy or the principles of 
war. Read biographies, mem- 
oirs, historical novels, such as 
The Road to Glory or Schön- 
brunn. Get at the flesh and 
blood of it, not the skeleton. 

Here are a few principles that 
seem to me to embody the 
practice of successful com- 
manders in their relations with 
their troops: 

A general must keep strict, 
though not necessarily stern, 
discipline. He should give 
praise where praise is due, un- 
grudgingly, by word of mouth 
or written order. He should 
show himself as frequently as 
possible to his troops, and as 
impressively as possible. Cere- 
monial has its uses. He should 
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I wish I could describe that 
music adequately. It was primi- 
tive, barbaric, and yet gentle. 
It was simple folk music with 
easy melodies, yet it was 
elusive. It seemed not quite like 
any other music ever heard. In 
the boys’ voices there was more 
than just the present. There 
was also the echo of years of 
love and terror and persecution. 
And then there was more; 
there was the lilt of hope, the 
promise of something good 
ahead. No one who could make 
that music could ever be 
downed. The note of hope was 
in the magnificent rhythm of it, 
in the quick beat of the fingers 
against the resounding wood of 
the guitars. It was centuries of 
peoples crying defiance as they 
danced. 

It stirred us deeply. We'd 
all look at each other occasion- 
ally, our eyes a bit hazy, a light 
on our faces. When they had 
to stop só that the ship's or- 
chestra could play for dancing, 
it was a dreadful moment. Our 
glorious music ended, and the 
deadly piano-teacher.beat of 
the orchestra started. The boys 
put down their guitars, and we 


all sat looking at one another. 


Suddenly our little group 
seemed out of place. The magic 
of the folk music had held us 
together. Now there was awk- 
wardness. We smiled our 
thanks at the colored boys, and 
they smiled back. 

Then Joy stood up and asked 
the short colored boy if he'd 
like to dance. The boy got up, 
and they moved onto the dance 
floor. The taller boy was look- 
ing at Mrs. Proctor. She smiled 
back at him and put out her 
cigarette. He rose and asked 
her very politely if she would 
dance. And they, too, moved 
onto the dance floor. I saw 
some of Stew Proctor's crowd 
giggle and gasp as Mrs. Proc- 
tor and the colored boy started 
dancing. People nudged each 
other. 

They danced beautifully to- 
gether. The boy held Mrs. 
Proctor tight, as they swayed 
easily to the bad music. They 
circled the small floor twice be- 
fore Stew Proctor saw them. 
For a moment he just stared at 
them, growing very red. Then, 
quite drunk, he got up awk- 
wardly, pushing his chair back. 
He walked out onto the floor 
with a bulldog expression on 
his face. He elbowed people 
aside and grabbed the colored 
boy’s shoulder, swinging him 
away from Mrs. Proctor. 

“Stew! Stew! please!” said 
Mrs. Proctor, quietly. 

The colored boy stood stiffly 
looking at Stew Proctor. Stew 


‘glared at him, breathing hard, 


red waist, called out to one of 
them, “Bring meh a mint julep, 
Uncle Tom!” His crowd roared 
with laughter. 

Joy was determined to bring 
the boys over to the bar one 
night. She said she couldn't 
stand listening to the ship's or- 
chestra any more. She wanted 
to hear real music. So we 
bought them beers, and they 
played their lovely, haunting 
songs. The ship’s orchestra was 
a bit indignant. But the purser 
said it was all right. The boys 
could play between numbers. 

Stew Proctor's crowd listened 
to the first two or three num- 


bers politely and applauded ` 


matter-of-factly. After that, 
their attention wandered. After 
a while, they laughed and 
screamed uproariously all 
through it. They were particu- 
larly entertained that night be- 
cause one of the ladies had 
called Stew Proctor “droopy 
drawers”. They couldn’t get 
over it. It was good for a long, 
hot evening. 

Then there was that last 
night on board ship. It was the 


night of the Captain’s dinner, 


and all the women brought out 
their best dresses and brightest 
jewels, and the men 40 
tropical dinner jackets. There 
was an air of gaiety at all costs. 
Joy had asked the purser if the 
colored boys might come over 
in their costumes and provide 
. some of the music. Again the 
boys sat in a corner of the bar, 
playing and singing their 
haunting tunes. They had on 
beautifully-embroidered, tight- 
trousered costumes and large 
hats. They looked very young 
and handsome. Chico was there, 
still in his mussed suit, sitting 
with the same inherent dignity, 
listening rapturously to every 
note. 

It was very hot. So that peo- 
ple seemed to be a bit jittery. 
Maybe if it had been less hot, 
there would have been no 
trouble. 

The first thing that happened 
was that Mrs. Proctor joined 
our little group. She just got 
up from her own table, where 
Stew and half a dozen cronies 
were stationed and carried her 
drink over to ours. We invited 
her to sit down. 

Stew called over to her, “All 
right for you, leaving me." It 
was supposed to be a joke, but 
his face looked sullen. Mrs. 
Proctor waved vaguely back at 
him. Then she gave all her at- 
tention to the Mexican music. 
She watched the boys' faces 
and agile fingers. There was a 
look of pure enjoyment on her 
nice face. i 

"It's so lovely." That was all 
she'd say. 
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That ‘over the top’ remark of 
yours was: nearly as Big 
Bertha!” 

“Wasn't it awful!” whispered 
Marjorie. “I could have bitten 
my tongue out, but all the same 
he deserved it, the Brass Hat!” 

It happened to be perfectly 
true, as Marjorie knew, that the 
General had never been over 
the top. As Colonel of an artil- 
lery unit at the outbreak of the 
war it was not his job to do so, 
and so, following his promotion 
to the Staff, he had never 
known the heights and depths 
of emotion engendered in the 
infantryman in the process of 
personal physical contact with 
an enemy who has passed 
through the same stages of fear 
as himself in order to appreci- 
ate the concept of killing at its 
immediate value. The General’s 
taking of life had, perforce, 
been done at long range, imper- 
sonally, invisibly, and therefore 
the emotional reactions lacked, 
inevitably, the clear-cut vigor 
of the infantryman’s. 

In perfect synchronization 
with their arranging themselves 
in front of the drawing-room 
fire, the butler appeared with 
coffee and liqueurs. The Gen- 
eral was in the act of holding a 
match for the ladies to light 
their cigarettes, and Northrup 
was scientifically pricking the 
end of a large cigar. 

Mrs. Northrup, older by five 
years than her sister, and with 
a correspondingly wider back- 
ground in social tactics, was in 
full command of the conversa- 
tion and, even by the time her 
cigarette was alight, she had 
led it far from anything remote- 
ly resembling controversy. 
Both Marjorie and the General 
were taking part as easily and 
lightly as though there had 
never been a moment of tension 
between them. Presently, when 
coffee had been removed and 
the two cigars had each had 
their first half-inch of ash deli- 
cately tapped off into the large 
brass receptacle that had once 
been a German shell case, Mar- 


jorie consented to cross over to 


the piano and sing. 

"By the way, Jack, you were 
going to show me your new polo 
cup," Marjorie said after she 
had sung several numbers. 
“Wouldn’t this be an excellent 
moment? I don't think any of us 
have seen it." 

“Rather,” said the General. 
“TIl go and get it. I usually put 
those things in my safe when I 
go off for a couple of days, as 
I did this week. It'l only take 
a minute if you'll excuse me." 

While his guests tended to 
their minor comforts in the 
glowing half-circle of the fire, 
the General quietly shut the 
door behind himself and 
crossed the wide hall to the li- 
brary. He puffed contentedly 
on his cigar, seeing an omen in 
the fact that Marjorie had re- 
membered to ask about the polo 
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agonizing in every hospital in 
England are still human beings 


and not merely columns of fig- 


ures! If you'd ever seen them 
—if you'd ever been over the 
top yourself...” She stopped 
abruptly, catching the horrified 
eyes of her sister. 

The General remained calm, 
however. "I'm awfully sorry, 
Marjorie he said. "Believe 
me, I admire you tremendously 
for going and singing to those 
men and I quite see your point 
of view. The only thing is that 
you don’t understand mine.” 


TMZ afraid: E don't!" said 
Marjorie. 
The General touched his 


little moustache and gave a sort 
of apologetic half-glance at 
Northrup. “I hate talking 
shop," he said, “but just let me 
say one word before we drop 
it: one has to sacrifice a pawn 
or two, even a knight if neces- 
sary. Of course one regrets the 
sacrifice, especially when, as in 
France, the pawns run to mil- 
lions. But you've got to real- 
ize that they are only pawns 
after all. The point is that the 


"Im new here—whom do you 
ask for a raise?" 


game has to be won, by hook 
or by crook, so that all the 
other pawns and knights and 
the rest may—what shall I say? 
—live happily ever after. Those 
poor devils at St. Dunstan's 
took it in the neck, while 
Northrup and I happen to be 
still in the game. We may get 
it in the neck next time. It's 
just a matter of luck. That's 
why, to me, they are simply 
statistics. . . . Er, don't you 
think it would be a good idea 
to have our coffee over the 
drawing-room fire?" 

Mrs. Northrup immediately 
rose. “Good idea, Jack! I think 
that sofa of yours is almost 
immorally comfortable.” - She 
hooked her arm in her sister’s 
and, followed by the two men, 
led the way from the dining 
room. As she passed out of 
the door, she gave Marjorie’s 
arm a squeeze and said in a 
whisper, “Go easy, old thing! 
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or rules. No method of educa- 
tion, no system of promotion, 
no amount of common-sense 
ability is of value unless the 
leader has in him the root of 
the matter—the fighting spirit. 
As someone has said, “No bat- 
tle was ever lost until the leader 
thought it so.” And this is the 
first and true function of the 
leader, never to think the bat- 
tle or the cause lost. 

The British have been a free 
people and are still a compara- 
tively free people, though they 
are not, thank Heaven, a mili- 
tary nation. This tradition of 
freedom gives to their junior 
leaders in war a priceless gift 
of initiative. So long as this in- 
itiative is not cramped by too 
many regulations, the men 
shall, I trust, continue to win 
our battles, sometimes in spite 
of their commanders! 

Condensed from “Generals 
and Generalships” by General Sir 
Archibald Wavell. Copyright by 
The Times Publishing Co., Ltd., 
(London). Published in the USA 
by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. dto35 wt 
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though he, Grant, suffered 
many reverses. 

To a critic who alleged that 
Grant drank, Lincoln replied by 
asking him to ascertain his 
brand of whisky so that he 


could send a case to some of his 


other generals. This recalls the . 


reply of George II to one of his 
ministers who described Wolfe 
(who took Quebec) as mad: "I 
wish to heavens he would bite 
some of my other generals!” 

Interchangeability between 
the statesman and the soldier 
passed forever, I fear, in the 
last century. The Germans pro- 
fessionalized the trade of war, 
and modern inventions, by in- 
creasing its technicalities, have 
specialized it. It is much the 
same with politics, profession- 
alized by democracy. No longer 
can one man hope to exercise 
both callings, though both are 
branches of the same craft, the 
governance of men and the or- 
dering of human affairs. 

I have hoped to persuade you 
to a flesh-and-blood study and 
understanding of military his- 
tory, and that war is not all a 


matter of diagrams, principles, 
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thing quite so Y. M. C. A. as 
that. I was only wondering 
why officers of your exalted 
rank shouldn’t take an intelli- 
gent interest in the effects of 
war on the men who were once 
supposed to be your pride and 
joy.” 

Her faint underlining of the 
word intelligent slipped by un- 
noticed. 

The General spread a hand 
casually. “Oh,” he said, “the 
statistics on all that sort of 
thing are filed in the War 


Office.” He turned to Mrs. 
Northrup. “Are there any 
shows worth seeing in town 
now?” 


Marjorie flushed. With the 
memory of what she had seen 
so many times in that hospital, 
it seemed to her that the Gen- 
eral’s reply smacked almost of 
brutality. The utter callous- 
ness of it, the supreme inso- 
lence of his finishing his sen- 
tence by asking about the 
theatres, made her wonder why 
she had ever for a moment even 
considered marrying this man. 
Before her sister could reply, 
she burst out, “Statistics! 
Really, Jack, you are impossi- 
ble! You can dismiss it with 
a lordly wave of the hand if 
you like, but one of these days 
you'll have to realize that the 
millions of derelicts who are 


against the barbed wire which 
she so often felt. Tonight it 
scratched her the more keenly 
in that it implied criticism of 
something that she herself con- 
sidered rather emotionally. 

She answered his question 
with another. “You soldiers 
are not very interested to fol- 
low up the results of your pro- 
fession, are you?” 

The General was surprised. 
“Meaning St. Dunstan's?". he 
queried. 

Marjorie nodded. “That’s one 
of the results," she said, drily. 

For a moment it seemed that 
the General was at loss. "Well," 
he said, “it’s hardly the job, 
is jt? 

“Why not?" insisted Mar- 
jorie. “I thought that the tradi- 
tion of all regiments was that 
the men came first." 

"Perfectly correct," said the 
General, “but no  regiment 
could be expected to wetnurse 
several hundred men whose 
vacancies have all been made 
u noe 
“That was hardly what I 
meant,” said Marjorie. 

Northrup interrupted with a 
laugh. “I think what Marjorie 
was driving at,” he said, “was 
that you and I ought to go and 
play and sing to ’em, too.” 

Marjorie joined in the laugh- 
ter. “I wasn’t suggesting any- 


charged formally with man- 
slaughter and immediately ac- 
quitted on the ground of self- 
defense. But the General's mind 
was not visualizing law courts 
and judges. It went back to 
trenches full of stiffened bodies, 
locked in each other's rigid 
arms, some with faces crushed 
in, others swollen and black 
like that of the burglar. “God!” 
he muttered. “I wonder . . ." 
Once more he held up his hands 
and looked at them as if they 
were infected with something 
unclean. 

Twenty minutes later, immac- 
ulate as ever in a complete 
change of dress clothes, but 
smelling strongly of carbolic 
soap, the General quietly 
opened the door of the drawing 
room. In his hand was the polo 
cup. 

The General put the polo cup 
down on a table. “I’m awfully 
sorry to have been so long," he 
said. *I found a fellow waiting 
for me in the library. It was a 
matter of urgent business that I 
had to settle on the spot. Inci- 
dentally, he's still there, and if 
you'll forgive me”—he smiled at 
the ladies—“I’d like to borrow 
Northrup for a few minutes to 
act as a witness to a certain 
Do you mind, old 


out of the depths of his arm- 
chair. “All right. Lead on, Mac- 
duff !” 

` But the General walked over 
to the sofa where Marjorie sat 
watching him with curious 
eyes. “By the way, Marjorie," 
he said, “on the matter of those 
war casualties being merely 
statistics. Remember?” 

Marjorie’s eyes widened. 

*T'd like to talk to you about 
it sometime," said the General. 


` “I rather think I've changed my 


mind. ... You'll excuse us for 
a few minutes more, won't 
you?" ; 
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but a male engaged in the task 
of asserting his supremacy over 
another male. 

There was no dress collar to 
make his hands slip. Only a 


dirty rag was round the bur- 


glar’s throat. The General 
grunted and worked one hand 
under the scrubby chin. Then, 
with a strange swimming mo- 
tion, he worked his body up the 
man's body, his own chin 
tucked well in to miss the flail- 
ing fists, until at last, his other 
hand found the man's throat, 
too. Deliberately his thumbs 
closed round the Adam's apple, 
went in deep. 

Instantly he came out of the 
sort of Red Indian absorption. 
His hands let go. “Good God!” 
he muttered, "What am I..." 
and leaped to his feet, switched 
on the lights and pushed the 
bell button. : 

The man lay in the middle of 
the floor, his face almost black. 
His cape was a foot or two 
away. Near the door was an 
automatic revolver. 

The General's hands twitched. 
He held them out and looked 
at them. “God!” he said, and 
wiped them on his trousers. A 
moment later he was kneeling 
by the large body feeling for 
the man's heart. There was not 
the faintest flutter. 

There was a discreet tap on 
the door and it opened. “You 
rang, sir?" queried the butler. 
"My Gawd, sir! What's 'ap- 
pened? Is he dead, sir?" 

"Come in and shut the door," 
snapped the General. “Phone 
the police and tell them to hur- 
ry round here. Then get hold of 
the doctor. You'd better stay 
here till the police come. I'll 
send Johnson up to you. I’m 
afraid the fellow’s dead, but you 
might try and pump some air 
into his lungs to see if there’s 
any hope... .” 

Alone in his bedroom, the 
General stood very still and 
took a deep breath. The man 
was dead. With his two hands 
he had killed him. He would he 


ing, conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, as the 
army somewhat stiltedly 
phrased it. He might jail the 
fellow afterwards, but how 
could he possibly call for help? 
One didn’t, that was all! The 
very idea would have been 
comic. But the thought of 
Northrup, who, he remembered, 
had been the heavy-weight 
champion of the army, quietly 
entertaining his wife and Mar- 
jorie just across the hall in 
utter ignorance of what was 
happening, filled the General 
with a desire to laugh. 

Like lightning, the burglar’s 
hands shifted to the General’s 
throat—only to fumble and slip 
on the starchy smoothness of 
his dress collar. Enraged, he 
swung a great fist, aiming at 
the General’s chin. Not only 
was the light too indifferent 
for nice judgment, however, 
but his position was such that 
a knock-out was impossible. 
The fist landed in the vicinity 
of the General’s ear. 

The pain was intolerable, but, 
like a good fighter, the General 
gave no indication of it. Had 
there been a light in that room, 
however, his opponent might 
have taken warning from the 
change that came over his 
whole expression. He had 
looked determined before, a lit- 
tle angry, rather bored. But as 
that pain shot through his ear, 
a gleam came into his eyes, a 
sort of light. He forgot his de- 
sire to laugh, forgot his guests, 
forgot, for that matter, that he 
was a British General. Time 
and place were obliterated. 
More than ever at that moment 
did he resemble a Red Indian, 
silent, berserk. It didn’t mat- 
ter any more that this enemy 
smelled and was unpleasant to 
the touch. It didn’t matter 
that he was ruining his dinner 
clothes and that he was com- 
mitting a gross breach of good 
form in leaving his guests for 
an unconscionable time. The 
General had become nothing 


cup. It was good that a wife 
should be interested in the ex- 
ploits of her husband. 

He swung open the library 
door and stepped in. The room 
was in darkness, save for the 
oblong of light that entered it 
from the hall. He put out his 
hand for the electric switch. 
As he did so, there was a faint 
movement behind him. The 
door swung to with a soft thud 
and a harsh voice said, “If you 
switch on that light or make a 
noise, I'll shoot!’ The General's 
reflexes were instantly in order. 
In the faint luminosity that 
came from the street, the bur- 
glar was hardly even an added 
coagulation in the shadow, but, 
letting his cigar drop from his 
fingers, the General jumped for 
the voice. 

The impact produced a si- 
multaneous grunt from both 
bodies. Something fell heavily 
to the carpet and, from the 
smothered curse of the other 
man, the General realized with 
a chuckle that he had lost his 
revolver. Then, as he clutched 
at the practically invisible, but 
very tangible, body, his mind 
registered the fact that it 
smelled vastly unclean—an un- 
pleasant admixture of beer and 
Sweat. 

A sense of loathing went 
over him, that he, in the middle 
of a dinner party, should be all 
messed up by this filthy brute. 
It was beyond a joke. He had 
better knock him cold quickly 
and make an end of it. 

The two men had their arms 
round each other, but, while the 
General, who unfortunately had 
the outside grip, strained to 
bend the man backwards, the 
burglar, his hands knotted in 
the small of the General's back, 
his chin wedged tightly in the 
hollow at the lapel of dinner 
jacket, stood like a rock and 
gave him heave for heave. 

It never entered the General's 
mind to call anyone. In some 
queer way that would have 
been outside his code—unsport- 


Wolf of Hackensack 
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reasons why I don't want to 
separate. Satisfied?” 

Helen smiled. “Am I just a 
pleasant habit, Fred?" She still 
was not looking at him directly. 


"I'm sorry, Helen," Fred 
said. *I don't understand. I 
don't understand why you 


should make up your mind all 
of a sudden that you're just a 
habit. You don't bring roses 
to a habit." 
Helen's head bent farther in 
Please turn to page 58 


to separate, if we made up our 
minds to do that, we could 
easily, couldn't we? We're all 
alone, and we don't have any- 
one to think about." 

Fred found a chair and stared 
at her. “Why bring a thing 


like that up?" he asked, in- 


credulously. 

"I don't know why. I just 
have to ask you." 

“All right," Fred said puz- 
zled, *I can think of a million 


"What?" he said, looking 
tenderly at her. 
"Well—" Her voice was 


hesitant. Her fingers moved up 
and down the polished surface 
of the vase. She was looking 
at him with a shy sidelong 
expression, as if she were about 
to be chastised for a wrong- 
doing. “There’s nothing to 
keep us together, except the 
fact that we want to be to- 
gether. I mean, if we wanted 


‘small solid back, the fine- 
grained flesh of her neck be- 
low the thick roll of hair and 
the swell of her familiar hips. 
He just wanted to stand there 
and look at her. i 
“I’m all set," he called cheer- 
fully. 
, Helen turned around slowly, 
in a big circle, her eyes solemn 
as she looked at him. “Fred,” 
she said quietly, “I want to ask 
you something." 
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Yogis can seem to make their 
hearts stop beating and cease 
their breathing—but they do it 
voluntarily. Your husband did 
it involuntarily, accidentally, as 
a result of his violent desire! 
In a short while his heart beats 
and breathing should return to 
normal!" 

"Then you're not dead!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Truman, with the 
air of one who has seen the 
Holy Grail only to have it 
whisked away from him just as 


. he is about to seize it. “I must 


say that this is decidedly ir- 
regular !” 

So saying, Mr. Truman went 
inside his office again and shut 
the door behind him. 

"Excuse me," interrupted 
Dr. Shunkley, “but my fee is 
$15 please." 

Burton feebly said, "I don't 
have $15—and I must have lost 
my job at the office already. 
They've probably hired some- 
one new to take my place!" 

"[ insist upon my fee!" ex- 
claimed Dr. Shunkley. “Ah, 
here comes an officer.” 

The officer who had pre- 
viously dealt with the propri- 
etor and the customer was in- 
deed approaching. “Something 
wrong ?" he asked, respectfully. 

"Yes," cried Dr. Shunkley. 
“This man will not pay me my 
fee for examining him !" 

“Oh, leave the guy alone, 
will ya?” asked the officer. 
“He’s. dead.” . 

“No, he is not," corrected 
"I have found 
him to be perfectly alive and 
normal in every respect!" 

“What!” bellowed the of- 
ficer. “You mean this guy ain't 
dead? And after him refusing 
to be a witness in my first big 
case! I think PH take him 
along to the station with me!” 

“Oh no you don’t,” said Min- 
erva. “I’ve got first claim on 
him! First he tells me I’m a 
widow, then he makes me go 
to Mr. Truman with him. Then 
he loses his job. Then he gets 
into a jam with the law. And 


.all because he was dead-drunk 


Oh no, of- 
I want first crack at 


in the first place! 
ficer, 
him!" 

The officer of the law looked 
at Minerva sympathetically. 
"I can understand your feel- 
ings, ma'am, but the law is the 
law. He's coming to the sta- 
tion house with me—and then 
you can have him—when the 
judge is through with him!” 

"I don't care what happens 
to him," added Dr. Shunkley, 
"so long as I get my $15 from 
him!” 

“And I don’t care what hap- 
pens so long as I get my hands 
on his neck,” opined Minerva. 

Burton lifted his eyes to the 
placid skies above and the cool 
wind kissed .his face. “Oh, 
Lord.” he moaned, “I wish. I 


was dead!” 
3S 
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Dr. Shunkley. 


nose. The proprietor raced out 
of the store and  hollered, 
“Police!” 

A moment later an officer 
came upon the scene. He 
questioned both the proprietor 
and the customer who had 
punched him. He looked 
around and noticed Burton. 

“Did you see these two guys 
fighting?" he asked. 

Burton said that he had seen 
them. 

“Well,” said the officer of the 
law, “this guy claims that this 
guy started it and wants me to 
lock this guy up. You'll hafta 
come with me as a witness.” 

“Oh, Pd like to," said Bur- 
ton. “But I'm afraid it would 
be impossible. 

. The officer looked down at 
Burton. 

“Why?” he asked. 

"Oh, I’m dead, you see?" 

“What!” cried the officer. 

“Yes, I am, really." Burton 
unbuttoned his coat. “Look, 
I haven't breathed since yes- 
terday. And here, you can feel 
my heart. It doesn't beat." 


The officer felt Burton's 
heart and noticed his lack of 
air expulsion. “Bejabbers, 


you're right!" The officer held ` 


the proprietor and the cus- 
tomer by their collars, one 
hand on each, and started to 
walk away. He cried back over 
"I'm sorry to 
have annoyed you, sir. Good- 
bye and consolations." 

Tears began to come to Bur- 
ton’s eyes. He remembered 
the arguments he had always 
been having with ۰ 
Now he realized that he had 
even enjoyed them. Now that 
they were to be no more he 
knew he would miss them! 
But it was all his own fault! 
All his own fault! 

A few minutes later Minerva 
came out with Mr. Truman and 
another gentleman. Mr. Tru- 
man introduced the other man 
as Dr. Shunkley. Dr. Shunk- 
ley asked Burton to step inside 
for a moment and he obliged. 
When they came out later, Dr. 
Shunkley was all smiles. 

"My dear woman," he 
beamed. “Your husband is not 
dead at all! He is as alive as 
you or I!’ 

Minerva and Burton gasped 
in unison. Mr. Truman soon 
followed suit. 

“Then how do you explain 
his lack of breathing—and his 
heart stopping?" Minerva 
asked, curiously. 

"He hasn't stopped breath- 
ing, nor has his heart stopped," 
explained Dr. Shunkley. “Both 
his breathing and his heart's 
motion are being performed 
very slightly and almost imper- 
ceptibly. He was in an inebri- 
ated condition last night and 
wished for death. Our minds 
sometimes play strange tricks 
upon us and he convinced him- 
self that he was dead. In India, 


-his shoulder, 
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to the matter, I'm sure." 

"Thought?" cried Minerva. 
“What’s there to think about 
except where I'l raise the 
money for your. burial and 
where I'm going to find a new 
husband?" 

Suddenly Minerva wheeled 
about and faced him. “Well, 
don't just sit there! Isn't it 
enough that you've made me a 
widow? Isn't it enough that you 
died at a highly inopportune 
time? Get your hat, you worm, 
and come with me!” 

“Where are we going?" he 


asked. 
"To get you a grave," said 
Minerva. 
: * x $ 
Mr. Truman sat back and 


clasped his hands on his stom- 
ach. “My dear man,” he said, 
“weve been in business for 
thirty-six years and never re- 
ceived a complaint from a 
corpse.” 

“Very good,” said Minerva. 
“Now, about the price—” 

“If I might just interrupt for 
a second—” Burton hesitantly 
lifted his voice to the same 
level as his widow’s. “Pd really 
like to discuss the ah, eh, rest- 
ing-place a bit more thorough- 
ly. After all, I'm destined to 
spend a good deal of time in 


M 

Mr. Truman seemed impa- 
tient. “My good man," he 
said. “We are not in the habit 


of discussing our services with 
our corpses." 

Minerva looked at Burton 
sternly. “You must excuse 


‘him, Mr. Truman," she apol- 


ogized. “He’s really not him- 
self today. Honestly, I don't 
know what's gotten into him." 

Burton rose to his feet. “Tf 
you'd rather, I'll wait outside." 

Mr.: Truman cleared his 
throat. “That might be a good 
idea." 

Burton went to the door, 
opened it, stepped outside, and 
closed it behind him. 

It was a pleasant day. The 
sun was shining brightly and 
a warm, soothing breeze 
played over the city. Burton 
wondered what the boys were 
doing. He imagined that most 
of them were at their offices 
engaged in their everyday oc- 
cupations. It thrilled him to 
think that they might even be 
talking about him. 

Just then Burton’s attention 
was attracted to a little store 
nearby where the proprietor 
was shouting at one of his cus- 
tomers and the customer was 
shouting right back. For want 
of something better to do, Bur- 
ton walked over and watched 


the quarrel. Without warning, 


the customer struck out and 
punched the proprietor on the 


“Let me smell your breath!” 

Burton lifted his head to her 
and blew. She wheeled back 
suddenly and her eyes nar- 
rowed into twin pin-points of 
blazing fury. “Oh!” she cried. 

Burton knew the time had 
come for plain speaking. No 
equivocating. No attempting to 
lessen the blow. The die was 
cast; the cards were on the table 
—let them roll where they 
would! 

“Minerva, before you go any 
further,” Burton was firm, 
masterful. “There is something 
you should know.” 

“Out with it, Burton,” she 
said. “And may the Lord have 
mercy on your soul!” 

“That is a very appropriate 
thing to say,’ added Burton. 
“You see, my dear, I’m dead?’ 


At first his wife didn't be- 
lieve him. But he explained at 
length. “—I suppose I did 
allow the boys to persuade me 
to have one or two too many. 
At any rate, it soon seemed as 
though I was carrying all the 
burdens of the world upon my 
shoulders. The more I drank, 
the more depressed I became. 
Then, I thought of what you 
would say to me when I came 
home, and—” 

He paused while Minerva sat 
down. Then, he continued: 

“While the boys were laugh- 
ing at me, I said that I wished 
I was dead.” 


Minerva looked up at him. 
“Well, what happened next?” 

“That—that’s all. I stopped 
breathing. I put my hand to 
my heart and found that it 
wasn’t beating.” 

Minerva put her head in her 
hands and her shoulders 
started to heave. “Dead! After 
I’ve given him the best years 
of my life. After I’ve worked 
my fingers to the bone.” She 
straightened up and looked at 
Burton witheringly. “Do you 
realize what that makes me? 
Ill be a widow! A widow!” 

Burton walked over and 
patted her gently on the top of 
her head. “There, there my 
dear,” he said. “We must learn 
to take the bitter with the 
sweet. Let us face life’s little 
tribulations and count our- 
selves the better off for being 
able to weather them bravely.” 

“And then there’s the bur- 
ial!’ Minerva began to cry 
anew. “Oh, Burton, how could 
you do this to me?” 

Burton thought a moment. 
“Just a moment, my dear,” he 
said. “I don’t think we should 
be too hasty about this burial 
business. After all, we don’t 
just want to plunge into this 
thing haphazardly. We shall 
want to devote a little thought 


Fall of Comrade Petroff 


(Continued from page 27) 


you'll see a dozen of these ora- 
tors, each surrounded by a lit- 
tle island of listeners, waving 
their arms and bringing their 
messages to the people. 

And it was here that Com- 
rade Petroff, the Party man, 
had run afoul of the law and 
Magistrate Epstein. 

Petroff, a tolerable rabble- 
rouser, had been a regular 
soap-boxer in his pre-draftee 
days. Sunday evenings he had 
sung the virtues of the coming 
New Day when capital would 
be dethroned. 

"And," he had promised one 
Sunday, “We’ll drive these 
Cossacks from the streets. 

"These uniformed leeches," 
he asserted, indicating red- 
faced Officer O'Hara hovering 
at the edge of his audience, 
"fatten on the money extorted 
from you in unjust taxes." 

Comrade Petroff got ten 
days after Officer O'Hara had 
told Magistrate Epstein that 
his prisoner had  preached 


` treason. 


Petroff’s comrades picketed 
the Magistrates home and 
hailed their colleague as a 
martyr when he emerged from 
jail looking better fed than at 
any time in his life. 

The second jail term came 
in the Spring of 1941, a couple 
of months before the draft 
caught him. 

A sailor on shore leave 
stopped one Sunday night to 
hear the Comrade's dribble. 

Petroff's hatred for uniforms 
had been burning at blast 
furnace heat ever since Officer 
O'Hara had dragged him off 
to the cooler. 

Pointing a shaking finger at 
the sailor he shouted: 

"You are a pawn of the gun 
makers. You are a drone with 
a license to kill. That uniform 
is an alibi for mass murder." 

The sailor waded through 
the crowd to where Petroff 
stood. 

“Oh, yeah!” he said. *You're 


‘talking about the United States 


Navy, buddy, and you're gonna 
be my first mass murder." 

Before Officer O'Hara got to 
the scene the sailor had nearly 
made good his boast. 

A little later the sailor, 
Petroff and O'Hara ranged 
themselves before the bar of 


justice. 
"Oh, it’s you again," said 
Magistrate Epstein looking 


disapprovingly down from the 
bench at Petroff. “I see that 
you have two black eyes. I 

cannot say that I am sorry. 
“What’s your name, sailor?” 
“O’Toole, your honor, Sea- 
man Second Class, United 

States Navy.” i 
“Of the County Kerry 
O'Toole's, I have no doubt." 
Please turn to page 59 


program sponsored by capital- 
istic munitions makers. 

What made Comrade Petroff 
even more unhappy was the 
desertion of Comrade Olga 
Bernstein who occupied a 
place second only to the Party 
in his heart. Since his exile to 
this military Siberia there had 
been no word from Olga. As 
a matter of fact, a well-wishing 
colleague had notified Petroff 
that the lady comrade had 
transferred her affections to 
the comrade who had taken 
Petroff’s place as the Party’s 
local secretary. 

Army service and the lady's 
fickleness were but secondary 
contributors to Comrade . Pe- 
troff’s melancholy of the mo- 
ment. 

Right now he was the vic- 
tim of persecution. 

The day before the Com- 
pany Commander had made 
the usual Saturday inspection. 
As the Captain, trailed by the 
Platoon Commander and First 
Sergeant, approached Comrade 
Petroff, that discontented In- 
fantryman, executed his ver- 
sion of inspection arms. 

The Captain snatched the 
rifle, squinted through the bar- 
rel and said, *Dust in the bar- 


rel, Sergeant. Make a note 
of it? 

“Tons of dust, sir," agreed 
Evans. 


"And there's rust under the 
sight leaf," continued the Cap- 
tain moving on to the next 
man. 

Evans glared at Petroff. 

"I'll see you later, Comrade,” 
he promised. 

So here was Comrade Petroff 
scouring G.I. cans on the gar- 
bage rack back of D Com- 
pany's kitchen that beautiful 
Sunday afternoon. 

Ha! Comes the revolution, 
reflected Petroff, and there'll 
be liquidations. 

Mentall he ticked off his 
personal candidates for purg- 
ing. First, Sergeant Evans, 
then that Undersecretary of 
War who had pulled his num- 
ber out of the fish bowl. Olga, 
that two-timer, and her boy 
friend, the new secretary of 
the Party local. And Magis- 
trate Epstein. Ywah, especial- 
ly Magistrate Epstein. . 

The Magistrate and Com- 
rade Petroff were old enemies. 
The Magistrate had twice 
jailed the Comrade, once for 
ten days and once for thirty. 
There was an old score to set- 
tle here. 

If you know New York City 
you know that Columbus Cir- 
cle is the cradle of the freedom 
of speech. It is here that the 
tolerant city permits the in- 
tolerant crack-pots to voice 
their theories. On a Sunday 


Wolf of Hackensack 
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Helen. You get the darndest 
ideas. Believe me, I stopped 
trying to act like Tyrone 


Power years ago. All I have 
to do is look in the mirror and 


-I know my Tyrone Power days 


are over. I’m just a middle- 
aged engineer with a suspicious 
wife. One of these days she’ll 
hire a detective agency to look 
for the secret blonde in my 
life. The Wolf of Hackensack. 


Call me the Wolf of Hacken- 


sack," Fred grinned at her. 
Helen began to laugh. 
“If you are satisfied with my 
philandering, let us go out and 


eat and enjoy your birthday.” 


“I guess I sounded martyred, 
didn’t I?” Helen said. “But 
while you were upstairs dress- 
ing, I began to feel terrible. I 
felt so old, and what Ruth told 
me just began to creep up on 
me. Is that girl really pretty?” 

“Yes,” Fred said, “she is 
really pretty. But some other 
wolf has got her all tied up. 
The rat has got an advantage 
over me; he’s a jitterbug.” 

Helen looked at him bright- 
ly, kissed him, and ran upstairs 
for her hat. 

They walked to the corner 
and waited for the bus. Helen 
stood close to Fred. A serene 
smile was on her lips. She had 
put her lipstick on carefully, 
and the highlights were just 
right. “I’m hungrier than ever, 
darling,” she said. 


Fred looked at her, then up 


at the street, his eyes following 
the even sculptured row of 
maple trees and the few cars 
parked in the wide smooth- 
paved street. A strange excite- 
ment was growing in him. He 
looked at Helen, tranquil now, 
assured now, close beside him. 
And then the picture of the 
girl on the bus came back, 
jarring the image of the street 
and the shape of Helen. He 
could see her clearly, hear her 
talking, and with a secret 
shock of pleasure he felt the 
pressure of her arm as he 
helped her off the bus. I will 
see her tomorrow, he thought. 
I will see her standing here on 
the corner waiting still with 
that quality of the sorority on 
her like the dew on a flower and 
that lithe, absurd importance, 
eager and chatty. 

Suddenly he grasped Helen’s 
arm and squeezed, trying to 
shake the picture out of his 
mind. He didn’t want to feel 
disloyal, but the pounding of 
his blood did not stop and he 
knew Helen should never have 
started talking about such 
things. 

Helen looked up and smiled. 
“Here comes the bus,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said. “Here it 


comes.” dE gr 


the other direction. 

Fred laughed. “Are you de- 
veloping into 'I'm-just-an-old- 
pair-of-shoes'?" 

"I'm forty. Youre forty- 
two. But I'm really much 
older than you. A woman al- 
.ways is when she's forty." 


"Complexes," Fred  joked, 
"the little girl is getting com- 
plexes." 


“Darling,” Helen said, “don’t 
tease me. I mean I never think 
about another man. I never 
want to stop being married to 
you. I don't want us to start 
changing now. I want to feel 
as if you want to bring me 
roses every day." 

“With pleasure," Fred said. 
"Ill buy them wholesale, but 
I won't tell you. I'll become a 
carload buyer of roses." 

“Do you ever think about 
another woman?" Helen's eyes 
showed the intensity with 
with which the question held 
her. She stared at him. 

“Naturally I don’t,” Fred 
told her. “Not that way. I’m 
not a wild-eyed kid any more. 
Look at me: forty-two years 
old, a house clear of mortgages, 
an uneven hedge, eight hun- 
dred dollars worth of tools in 
the cellar, a wife who wants to 
get roly-poly, an expanding 
beltline and I don’t care. Why 
should I think about another 
woman that way? All right, I 
think another woman is good- 
looking sometimes. But that's 


all. Fifteen years ago, I 
wouldn't make such a definite 
statement." 


"Even that girl who rides 


down with you on the bus?. 


Ruth told me you talk with her 
every morning all the way to 
the office. You see," she said, 
"I don't want to know things 
behind your back." 

"Helen!" he said. "She's a 
kid. I could be her father. One 
year out of Brooklyn College, 
fresh out of whoopee socks and 
junior hops. Look, accuse me 
of playing around with another 
woman, but do me a favor. As- 
sume that she is a mature, in- 
telligent woman — somebody 
that looks like you. Make out 
you've got a twin and I'm in 
love with her, all right!" 

“Darling, I'm not saying you 
have anything to do with her. 
That isn't what I mean," Helen 
said, hastily. "I mean, maybe 
you see her as—well, as a sym- 
bol of your youth. It might 
mean you could get another 
woman if you wanted one. I 
mean, maybe unconsciously 
you feel that way." Her eyes 
searched his face. “Do you?" 

"I think," Fred said, "there 
must be Swami blood in you 
from ’way back just coming out 
now. For crying out loud, 
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crowd. 
“Oh, yeah," said Comrade 


°` Petroff to the orator, ۵ 


talking to the United States 
Army, buddy, and you're 
gonna be my first mass mur- 
der." 

Officer O'Hara came plung- 
ing up. 

A little later O'Hara, Pe- 
troff, Olga and the new Party 
secretary stood before Magis- 
trate Epstein. 

The Magistrate looked at 
the Party secretary distasteful- 


ly and said, "Oh, it's you 
again." 
Then to Petroff, “What’s 


your name, soldier?" 

“Petroff, Your Honor, Pri- 
vate First Class, United States 
Army." 

O'Hara stepped forward. 

“This here agitator,” he said, 
“assaulted this here soldier." 

“Thirty days," said Magis- 
trate Epstein. He shook Pe- 
troff's hand warmly. 

As he marched from the 
courtroon a small hand 
touched Petroff's elbow. 

"Comrade," pleaded a small 
little voice, *Comrade Petroff." 


Petroff halted and faced 
Olga. 
"Not Comrade,” he said, 


"Private Petroff.” 

‘He removed a Party button 
from Olga's jacket. 

"Get yourself one of those 
V for Victory pins,” said 
Comrade Petroff. یج‎ 


ship fifteen days, Mr. Sweet- 
land, all the way from Sydney, 
and you still call me Karafotia. 
I told you my name was Mike. 
Here, have a cigarette." 

“Call me Mike," the bath 
steward said as he struck a 
match and leaned forward to 
light Mr. Sweetland's cigarette. 
“T hate people to call me Kara- 
fotia. Call me Mike." 

“Thanks, Mike," Mr. Sweet- 
land said. 

"A guy gets tired of the 
bunch of jerks they got on 
these ships," the bath steward 
said. “You oughta see the way 
some of them cattle leave the 
bathroom after they get fin- 
ished. You'd think they never 
was in a tub before in their 
life. It's a pleasure to meet a 
coupla gentlemen like you and 
your roommate, Mr. Sweetland, 
a coupla guys you can come in 
their cabin for a quiet smoke 
and a little talk once in a while." 

* Listen," Mr. Sweetland said, 
"if you don't stop that, Kara- 
fotia, you're gonna wake up 
Mister—" 

Please turn 10 page 60 
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Fall of Comrade Petroff 
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Petroff rode into Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York on 
a train jammed with enlisted 
men. 

Came Sunday, December 7, 
1941. 

Petroff rose late and break- 
fasted alone. 

“This afternoon," he told 
himself, "I'll go up to the Cir- 
cle to hear the speeches. May- 
be some of the Party will be 
there. Maybe Olga. Yeah, may- 
be that new boy friend of hers." 

Up at Columbus Circle a 
half-dozen orators were spout- 
ing. Petroff saw Olga standing 
near a  soap-boxer. Petroff 
strolled over. ` 

"Pearl Harbor was bombed 
by the Japanese today," Olga's 
friend shouted. “Hundreds of 
our soldiers and sailors were 
killed. Cannon fodder. They 
were sacrificed for the capital- 
istic munitions makers.” 

Comrade Petroff was 
stunned. It couldn’t be true. 
Why, we were at peace with 
the Japanese. 

“You’re next,” said the ora- 
tor pointing at Petroff. “You 
are a pawn of the capitalists. 
You are a drone with a license 
to kill. That uniform is an alibi 
for mass murder.” 

“Why,” thought Petroff, 
“That so-and-so has stolen my 
speech. That Sailor O’Toole 
socked me for making that 
same speech.” 

Petroff waded through the 


of his superiors. Underneath 
the trappings burned the old 
revolutionary spirit, loathing 
the existing order of things and 
especially hating those mem- 
bers of it named Sergeant 


Evans and Magistrate Epstein. 
Oh, yeah, and that two-timing 
Olga and her boy friend, the 
new Party secretary. 

in December first Ser- 


geant Evans stopped Petroff in 
the company street. 

"You're due for a weekend 
pass if you want it," he told 
the Comrade. "Drop by the 
orderly room and pick it up. 
You leave Saturday noon and 
return by Sunday midnight." 


Who's a Jerk? 


(Continued from page 22) 


“He's an advertising executive 
—He doesn't want to be partial 
to any one brand!" 


low, keeping his head propped 
up on one elbow, and looked 
across the room at the bath 
steward sitting on the edge of 
the other bed. 

"Heck," the bath steward 
said. “Here you been on this 


boys missing your bath." 

"For God's sakes,” Mr. 
Sweetland said, "the time we 
got to bed, who the heck cares 
if we miss our bath? Karafotia, 
I'm surprised a guy like you, 
you know the time we got to 
bed, you go ahead and wake—" 

“That’s the stuff, Mr. Sweet- 
land," the bath steward said. 
"Have yourself a good time 
while you can. What the hell," 
he said, as he took two steps 
across the room and sat down 
gingerly on the edge of the 
other bed, "you don't go on a 
trip like this every day in the 
week. What the heck, another 
two days we'll be pulling into 
"Frisco and then—well, then 
you're practically home. Might 
as well have fun while you can." 

Mr. Sweetland scowled dis- 
gustedly and opened his mouth 
to snarl something. Then he 
seemed to become aware for 
the first time of the bath stew- 
ard's easy conversational tone. 
All the angry creases went out 
of Mr. Sweetland's face. He 
settled back slowly on the pil- 


said Officer O'Hara. 

Magistrate Epstein whacked 
impatiently with the gavel. 

“What’s the charge, officer?" 

“This here agitator,” said 
O'Hara, “assaulted this here 
patriotic Sailor O'Toole with- 
out no provocation. I seen it 
with my own eyes." 

“Thirty days for you, Pe- 
troff," Magistrate Epstein said 
sternly, “And let me warn you 
that if you ever appear before 
me again I will not be so 
lenient." 

And so, thought Comrade 
Petroff as he scrubbed the. G.I. 
cans that sunny Sunday after- 
noon, Magistrate Epstein 
would get a high priority 
rating on the purge list, comes 
the revolution. 


The summer passed and so 
did the fall Petroff sweated 
over his brass buttons to make 
them glitter for Sergeant 
Evans’ happiness. His shoes 
and garrison belt shone like 
mirrors. No soldier’s uniform 
was better pressed. His. city 
pallor disappeared. He walked 
with his shoulders squared and 
his gut sucked. 

In short, Sergeant Evans 
grudgingly admitted, the Com- 
rade was beginning to look 
like a soldier, 

But the outward appearance 
was only a protective camou- 
flage to protect the unchanged 
inner Petroff from the wrath 


two beds. 

The bath steward pulled a 
package of cigarettes from his 
pocket, selected one, and struck 
a match. The rasping noise and 
the small flare of flame woke 
the man in the bed on the left. 
He sat up and blinked. 

“What the heck,” he said 
hoarsely. “Who the—?” Then 
he recognized the bath steward 
and he made loud, coughing 
noises to clear his throat. “For 
God’s sakes, Karafotia, it’s not 
time for a shower yet, is it?” 
In the middle of the sentence, 
his throat cleared and he sound- 
ed more normal. He snapped on 
the reading light over the bed 


and looked at his wrist watch.. 


“For God’s sakes, Karafotia, 
it’s not even half past six. For 
God’s sakes, we didn’t get to 
bed before—” 

“Yeah, well, I'll tell you, Mr. 
Sweetland,” the bath steward 
said, “maybe I am a little early 
this morning. It’s this here 
watch. She stopped dead on me 
little while ago and I didn’t 
wanna take no chance on you 


“Thanks,” Mr. 
said. 

“Nothing personal, now, 
about what I said about them 
other jerks and what we do to 
their luggage.” He took the 
teeth out of his mouth and put 
them back in his pocket. He 
kept his hand there, fishing for 
the pencil stub and the small 
slip of paper. “It’s just I can 
tell a coupla regular guys when 
I see them, Mr. Sweetland, and 
it’s a pleasure to be able to 
come in here like this and talk 
to a coupla gentlemen for a 
while, after all the rest of them 
cattle, that they don’t give tips 
—if you get my point.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Sweetland said. 


“I get it.” + + + 


Sweetland 


“Plenty,” the bath steward 
said, getting up and stretching. 
“More than you think, Mr. 
Sweetland. But we fix them, 
all right, don’t worry. Well, I 
guess I'll be running along and 
fix the baths for some of them 
cattle now." He put his hand 
on the doorknob and pulled the 
door open. “You boys go back 
to sleep and I'l have a bath 
ready for you any time you 
want it. You just give me a 
buzz any time you wake up. 
Don't worry about disturbing 
me or asking for a bath late in 
the morning, after the regular 
bath hours are over. What the 
hell, you don't take a trip like 
this every day. Might as well 
enjoy yourself while you can." 


Spider's Stare 


(Continued from page 35) 


But could it not have let the 
scorpion fall on my face, there 
let it die slowly, and afterwards 
consume it at leisure? Was it 
afraid that if it let the scorpion 
down on my colossal mouth I 
would immediately gobble it 
up? Could it have known that if 
it had not held the body with 
its frantic spinning, the scor- 
pion would have fallen on my 
face and most surely caused my 
death? Was this nauseous lit- 
tle insect acting upon some 
God-given command, or merely 
upon some blind instinct which 
obliged it to hold its prey at all 
costs? 

Soon the motionless scorpion 
was hanging there above my 
face in a veritable sack of 
filmy web. Then the spider 
came slowly toward its prey; 
its long legs crumpled, draw- 
ing up its body against the 
shrouded scorpion, and its tiny 
close-set eyes staring at me in- 
scrutably all the while. I can 
still see them as if they were a 
scant half inch from my eyes. 
Bright, protuberant, nearly 
touching one another. The 
body swelled, and was some- 
times adjusted to suck from a 
new spot; but always the stare 
of the protuberant little black 
beads was upon me, shining, 
inscrutable. 

Gradually my intense ner- 
vousness passed from me. I 
could no longer hear the blood 
in my ear drums, or the beat- 
ing of my heart. I thought no 
more of thé possibility of the 
rebels finding me. I did not feel 
cramped, and both hunger and 
thirst passed from me. I lay 
heedless, limp, staring always 
into the close-set eyes of the 
spider, into the two infinitesi- 
mally small beady eyes of my 
savior. 

My arms lay by my sides like 
alien things, my head lay 
against the rock with a weight 
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above my own eyes, and soon 
the scorpion’s tail was darting 
about like a scourge. Finally 
the spider tickled the scorpion’s 
head, and the scorpion stung it- 
self on the thorax. Having 
stung itself once, it began to 
jab its sting again and again 
into its own body—madly, 
frenziedly. The spider began to 
reel out its silken rope, secur- 
ing the scorpion’s claws and 
legs to a little quarter-inch pin- 
nacle at the edge of the scor- 
pion's crevice. But suddenly, 
the scorpion, still flailing with 
its tail, seemed to lose its hold 
on the rock. Desperately I 
pressed my head against the 
unyielding rock, desperately I 
tried to turn it in the crevice. 
Tightly closing mouth and eyes, 
I barely succeeded in strang- 
ling a cry of horror which 
sprang to my lips. Icy little 
convulsions of terror mingled 
with nausea ran down my spine, 
for I expected the loathsome 
creatures to fall fighting on my 
very mouth or eyelids. Sus- 
pense, however, ‘soon forced me 
to open my eyes, and I saw that 
the scorpion had retained its 
hold only with the infinitesimal- 
ly small forked claw of one leg. 
Still struggling feebly, it would 
undoubtedly have broken its 
hold had it not been. for the 
cobwebs which helped to sus- 
pend it only an eighth of an 
inch from my nose. The long 
prehensile legs of the spider 
were spinning like mad, throw- 
ing noose after noose across the 
scorpion’s body. It worked so 
miraculously fast, and its web 
was so thin that I could not see 
what it was really doing. I 
imagine that it was reinforcing 
strands that had stretched 
too much with the scorpion’s 
weight; repairing broken ties, 
making new ones, and doing 
everything in its power to hold 
the scorpion to the rock. 


Who's a Jerk? 
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gotta scrub your arms off. 


Then they run out on you 
without a tip or they give you 
a coupla bucks, they think 
that’s enough. Well, they do 
that. to us, let me tell you 
something, Mr. Sweetland, 
their luggage, it never looks 


‘the same, let me tell you. We 


kick a coupla good holes in the 
best bags they got, or trunk or 
something, when it’s getting 
unloaded. It don’t mean no 


money in our pocket, but at 


least we got the satisfaction a 
getting even with those jerks.” 

“You do?” Mr. Evans said in 
a startled voice. “I say, you 
don’t mean to imply that your 
American steamship companies 
permit such—?” 

“Just take it easy and lay 
down, old man,” Mr. Sweetland 
said, soothingly. He turned 
back to the bath steward. “Go 
on, Karafotia. I mean, Mike. 
Don’t mind Evans.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Sweet- 
land, I don’t mind,” the bath 
steward said. “Not that we 
like to do those things, you 
know. But what the heck, we’re 
human like anybody else, you 
know. You run a guy’s bath 
for fifteen days and you give 
him towels and you clean up 
after him and all the rest, you 
know. And then, the end of 
the trip, he slips you a lousy 
two bucks or he don’t give you 
nothing. Hell, a guy may be 
a bath steward, but he’s. only 
human, you know. ^ 

“Sometimes, we don’t get a 
chance to kick a coupla holes 


in their luggage, we got a bet- | 


ter stunt. You know what we 
do? We take a coupla phono- 
graph needles, those little steel 
ones, you know, and all we do, 
we just drop those in the locks 
on their bags. After they got 
them all locked, I mean, and 
they're, being taken ashore. 
That fixes them good, let me 
tell you. Ever try to open a 


bag that’s got phonograph 
needles in the locks, Mr. Sweet- 
land?" 


*No," Mr. Sweetland said. 

“Well, I'd just like to see the 
faces on those cheap jerks when 
they get those bags home or 
in their hotel,” the bath stew- 


ard said with satisfaction. 
“They gotta cut the damn 
things open. A bag with 


needles in the locks, it ain't 
worth a dime." 

Mr. Evans' startled head 
came popping up again. 

“I say, you don't really mean 
to—?” 

“Take it easy, old man,". Mr. 
Sweetland said again. The 
bath steward didn’t even turn 
around. “Got a lot of passen- 
gers like that, Karafo— Mike? 
People you have to put needles 
in their—” 


“We 


He stopped because the man 
in the other bed sat up sud- 
denly and looked around. He 
stared sleepily at the bath 
steward, then across the room 
at Mr. Sweetland, then brought 
his eyes back to the bath stew- 
ard. 

“Oh, I say,” the man in the 
bed said in surprise. “What—?” 

“Did I wake you up, Mr. 
Evans?” the bath steward said. 
“Say, I’m sorry, Mr. Evans. I 
didn’t realize I was talking so 
loud. I was just talking to Mr. 
Sweetland, here, telling him 
what a bunch of jerks there 
was on the ship. 

“No kidding, some of the 
jerks on this ship, you wouldn’t 
believe it. I could tell you 
stories about the guys we ferry 
back and forth between ’Frisco 
and Sydney. You just abso- 
lutely wouldn't believe it. 
You'd say I'm lying. Why, 
some of them guys, comes a 
day like this, two days before 
we pull into ’Frisco, they see 
it’s the end’ of the trip, you 
know what they do?” 

“What?” Mr. Sweetland 
asked. 

"They stop taking baths, 
thats what they do. Cheap 
jerks, they figure it's near the 
end of the trip. It's coming 
close to the time they gotta fix 
up the bath steward. Excuse 
me a minute. He fished in 
his pocket and came up with a 
small piece of removable 
bridgework. “I can't talk so 
well when I got these things 
out." He slipped the gold and 
enamel contraption into -his 
mouth and immediately he had 
a full row of upper front teeth 
where a moment before had 
been a naked expanse of pale 
pink gum. “I can’t wear them 
too long because they hurt, 
but I like to put them on when 
I’m talking because it makes 
it look better for the guy I’m 
talking to, if you get my point." 

“Mmmmnnn,” Mr. Sweet- 
land said. 

“We fix those jerks, though,” 
the bath steward said. The ad- 
dition of teeth to his mouth 
made him sound louder. 
got a way to fix those guys— 
don’t worry.” He dropped the 
end of his cigarette onto the 
floor and crushed it into the 
carpet with the heel of his shoe. 
“Any jerk like that, he don’t 
fixus up the way we think he 
oughta, any of those cheap guys 
they don’t fix up their bath 
steward or something like.that, 
we got a way to fix their wagon, 
all right. 

"You're darn right we do. 
Some of those jerks—well, they 
don't deserve no better. Cheap 
louses. Listen what they do. 
They take baths fifteen days 
and dirty up the place—you 
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*Okay, okay. Only don't try 
nothing you'll be sorry for 
later." 

A car drove into the yard and 
stopped near the water pump. 

“That’s Mark Jackson," 
Walt said. “Did you send for 
him?" 

*Get out of here," Ed an- 
swered. 

“Keep in mind what I told 
you," Walt said, and he walked 
off, glancing over his shoulder 
at Jackson. 

After a while, many more 
farmers arrived. They parked 
their cars near the fig trees 
bordering the yard. 

Walt strode over to the 
farmers. “Look here," he said, 
*you'd best make up your 
mind, all of you, there ain't go- 
ing to be no trouble around 
here." 

“Who said so?" Jackson re- 
marked, calmly. 

“Pm warning you—” 

There was a tense moment 
of silence. 

*Here comes George Colby," 
Jackson said, as a sedan turned 
into the farmyard. 

The news of what was going 
on at the Bagley farm finally 
reached Brier. He lost no time 
in driving out to see for himself 
what Ed Bagley was up to. 
The road was blocked with 
cars. He left his car under the 
trees along the 
road, and rushed up to Walt 
for an explanation. 

“Where'd all these people 
come from?" 

“Why ask me?” the sheriff 
replied, impatiently. 

*What're they going to do?" 

*How should I know?" 

"Can't they see there's no 
way out for the trucks?" 

“They ain't blind," 
said. 

“T’ll show them!” Brier said. 

“Better go easy. They ain't 
up to no good." 

Brier faced the crowd. “Get 
your cars out. of the way!” 
he commanded, with author- 
ity. “The trucks are coming 
through!” _ 

Someone shouted back, “Get 
out of the way yourself!” 

Brier purpled with rage. 

“Mack!” he cried. 

The truck-driver leaned out 
of the cab. 

“Yeah?” he said. 

“Run on through, Mack!” 

“The road’s blocked.” 

“Do as I tell you!” Brier 
fumed. “Drive right through 
them tin cans!” 

Mack paused. “Okay,” he 
said, “you're the boss.” 

The farmers waited in si- 
lence. 

Mack started the motor. 
There was a grind of gears, a 
quick jerking moan as the 
truck strained forward under 
its heavy load. Whining, the 
truck brought its steel bumper 
crashing into the side of Hank 
Guthrie’s old Ford. The car 
folded up, noisily. 

Please turn to page 62 
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eucalyptus 


feated tone of voice. “Shooting 
ain’t going to straighten things 
out.” 

Lena heaved a deep sigh. 
“All this excitement ain’t too 
good for me,” she said, faintly, 
dropping down on a chair. 

Worried, Ed said, “Damn 
everything, Lena, I forgot 
about you. How’re you feel- 
ing?" 

“TIl be all right." 

"Id better call up Doctor 
Quigley." 

“No, I'm all right." 

Ed placed the shotgun on the 
kitchen table. 

“Ed, I got an idea. Get on 
the telephone and call up 
everybody we know. Ask them 
all to come out here right 
away." 

“What good’ll that do?” 

“Leave that to me, Ed.” 

He shrugged, submissively. 


Ed called up Mark Jackson, 
a neighbor, and explained what 
had happened. “That Brier’s 
going too far,” Jackson said. 
“TIl be out there in no time." 
Ed turned to Lena. "Jackson's 
coming out," he said. 

“They'll all come out," she 
replied, “when they find out 
what Brier’s upto.” . 

Ed worked fast. He got in 
touch with Gus Williamson, 
Frank Hanley, George Colby, 
Hank Guthrie, Red Milbourne, 
asking them all to drive over 
right away. He called up 
everybody he could think of. 

Lena said, “Walt’s coming 
over to the house." 


Ed hung up. "Ill talk to 
him," he said, stepping out on 
the porch. 


"Mind if I use your phone, 
Ed?" the sheriff asked. 

"It's out of order," Ed re- 
marked, casually. 

“You sure?" 

Ed became stern. “You heard 


me." 

"You're up to something, 
Ed." 

"That's none of your busi- 
ness." 


Spider's Stare 


(Continued from page 60) 


am pursued, it is my infallible 
hiding. I go back into that 
shiny universal indifference, 
and nothing can touch or move 
me. Quite a bit I return to the 
spider's stare when there is no 
need of a refuge. I like it. 
Nothingness. Serenity. 

And it is really far superior 
to the calm acceptance of 
things, the resignatión you may 
get from a lot of hardship. It 
is more impregnable. Being 
nothing, it is harder to destroy 
than an inward calm. It seems 
to me that death cannot destroy 
it, for it contains death, and is 
therefore bigger than death. 
Interlopers come into it with 
blind groping hands, and they 
are aghast; inquisitors shy 
away from it with mingled 
anger and terror in their eyes. 
It is the abyss. I carry it about 
in the small space occupied by 
a man's body. Some day I will 
stay there permanently. I 


like it. 
# # H 


strangely external, all my body 
felt alien to me. No suggestions 
came from my brain, and there 
was no fall or rise of sensation 
within me. There was an agree- 
able nothingness only. No, it 
was not agreeable. If I could 
have seen or thought of it from 
the outside, it would have been 
agreeable; but I was inside of 
it, inside of oblivion. Obviously 
I was outside the spider's eyes; 
yet I was somehow within 
them, within the shiny uni- 
versal indifference, within the 
glance of eternity. Perhaps I 
came to feel that I was the 
stare itself. I looked back at 
the spider with unchanging in- 
different gaze. I forgot every- 
thing, and I cared for nothing. 
I cannot say that I was at peace 
with life or with myself. I was 
at nothing—with nothing. 


Would you believe it, the 


stare of those spider eyes has 
become my most impregnable 
shield when I am attacked 
from the outside, and when I 


Deep Roots 


(Continued from page 41) 


Mack said, “We don't like to 
see you get hurt, farmer.” 

“Okay, you guys,” Walt or- 
dered, “get busy and load up 
them trucks.” 

"Keep away from them 
raisins!” Ed exploded. 

“Don’t lose your head,” the 
sheriff cried. 

Ed charged upon the work- 
ers, swinging his fists. 

Lena screamed. 

Walt reached out and caught 
Ed by the arm; he shoved him 
away from the workers. 

“Better go easy, Ed. These 
guys ain’t to blame for this no 
more than I am.” 

*He's right, Ed," Lena 
agreed, pale with fear. 

Ed paused for a moment, 
breathing hard, a wild gleam 
in his eyes. He spun on his 
heel and hurried off to the 
farmhouse, Lena rushing after 
him. He pounded into the 
kitchen and picked up his 
shotgun. 

“No, Ed," Lena cried, “you 
mustn't! Please, Ed, please 
listen to me!" 

She threw herself against 
him, beseeching him not to go 
out into the yard. 

"You think I'm going to 
stand by and let them rob me 
of my crop?" he cried. 

"Shooting ain't going to help 
none, Ed." 

Ed calmed down. “I guess 
you know what you're talking 
about, Lena," he said, in a de- 


says I got to take them raisins 
into town and that's all there 
is to it. You can't buck the 
law." à 

“What law? You mean 
Brier's law, don't you?" 

“I don't want no trouble, 
Ed." 

Lena came up. 
happened?" 

“Brier says we been stealing 
our own raisins.” 

“That’s not true,” Lena said, 
strongly. 

“Maybe so," Walt muttered. 
“But Brier has witnesses. It 
says in the contract—" 

“Witnesses ?” Lena exclaimed. 

“Sure,” the sheriff said. 

He added, “Now you got 
nothing to worry about. It 
ain’t like you was going to lose 
your raisins. Brier’s only pro- 
tecting his own interest. He 
only wants what legally be- 
longs to him. What’s left is 
yours.” 

“There won’t be nothing left 
once that weasel gets hold of 
my raisins,’ Ed said, his voice 
rising. “What happened to 
Colby ain’t going to happen to 
me! No Brier is going to bust 
up my home!” 

“Ed,” Lena said, softly, “be 
careful.” 

“What for?” 
born. 

The sheriff muttered, “It’s 
no use, Ed. There’s nothing 
you can do.” 

"I can do plenty!” 


"Ed, what's 


Ed was stub- 


, 


"[ like rain," said Lena. 

Then she asked: “Have they 
all gone?" : 

“Just about," Ed said, going 
to the door. “The yard's clear, 
anyway, excepting the trucks 
and Guthrie's old heap. I sup- 
pose he'l buy himself a new 


car now." 

There was a long moment of 
silence. 

He added, "I got to throw 


some canvas over the raisins, 
after they get them trucks un- 
loaded. Looks like we're in for 
a downpour." 

“Ed,” murmured Lena, “what 
about the peach tree?" 

“What about it?" 

“The roots have to be cov- 
ered up, Ed.” 

“Why?” 

“You know why, Ed. 

Ed paused. “Okay, Lena,” 
he said, “just as you say.” 

Then he went out. + + + 


Madman of Peakskill Point 


Lena turned to Ed and 
sighed, “I think deep inside 
he’s got feeling." 

“Not him, Lena." 

Gus Williamson suddenly 
slammed into the room and an- 
nounced: “Brier just give out 
orders to unload the trucks. 
Ain't that something ?" 

“That’s swell," Ed said. “Did 
you hear that, Lena? Brier's 
changed his mind. They're un- 
loading the trucks." 

Lena stared at the ceiling, 
vacantly. An emotional tide 
flowed over her, and she turned 
her face to the wall, weeping 
softly. 

"She's tired," Ed explained. 
"She needs to rest." 

The farmers went out. 

Ed sat beside Lena. 

A roll of thunder sounded in 
the distance. 

"It's going to rain, all right," 
Ed remarked. 


(Continued from page 21) 


some animal sense perhaps 
warning him of danger, but he 
saw nothing. Then he would 
saw nothing. 

Perhaps he wondered about 
the old leaves which had fallen 
off. Perhaps he wondered 
whether the new leaves were 
merely the old ones, growing 
again. Or perhaps he felt that 
once a leaf had fallen it passed 
away forever and the new buds 
were the beginning of new life. 
Perhaps, in the hazy recesses of 
his brain, he was trying to find 
some relationship between the 
passing of the leaves and the 
course of his own life. 

In the meantime, in the world 
of sane men a terrible thing 
was taking place. There was a 
depression. 

Sane men could understand 
that after a great war it was 
necessary for people to lose 
their employment, to lose their 
homes, to lose their very souls. 
For the losers were the residue 
which a sane society must 
needs cast off. They were the 
unfit which a sane society has 
no need for. 

Human destiny was at last 
beginning to take shape. A new 
order of things was being cre- 
ated. Sane men were too busy, 
too preoccupied to bother with 
those who had been cast aside. 


The hungry walked the 
streets with expressionless 
faces, wondering, doubting, 


fearing, almost accusing. In the 
world of sane men, the hungry 
walked the streets. 

But alone on his hill, the mad- 
man remained and talked with 
his trees. 

One day a strange thing hap- 
pened. 


Please turn to page 63 


to each last leaf as though re- 
luctant to part from it and 
finally come to rest on the pul- 
sating earth. 

And so he lived upon his hill, 
amidst his trees, alone with his 
thoughts. 

To him life was simple and 
almost understandable. He 
didn’t look at a star and wonder 
how far it was from him, or 
whether he would be ever able 
to travel to it. He looked at a 
star and saw that it was beau- 
tiful and he was happy. He 
didn’t eat a fruit and hope that it 
would supply him with needed 
calories and vitamins. He ate a 
fruit and it felt good inside of 
him and he was happy. 

His world wasn’t perfect. Be- 
tween him and sane men there 
was one link, one feeling which 
formed a bond between them. 
That feeling was a worry of the 
future. Of course, his fear of 
the future wasn’t the same as a 
sane man’s. He didn’t fear that 
his family would be left desti- 
tute when he passed on, or that 
he might meet with a horrible 
accident and experience pain- 
ful death, or that his employ- 
ment would soon cease. No, his 
fear of the future was different. 

With him, fear of the future 
was an intangible thing. He 
couldn’t have put it into words, 
or even into thoughts. 

But as he’d sit in the shade 
eating a fruit and looking at his 
trees an empty feeling would 
come over him. It was as 
though he had been standing at 
the edge of a great abyss, look- 
ing down, and suddenly his 
soul fell out of his body and 
into the yawning pit. He looked 
around him, some instinct, 


į 


Deep Boots 
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can see he ain’t one of us!” 

The farmers advanced upon 
Brier. : 

Lena had become 
white. 

"Ed," she called, feebly. 

"Watch out for Lena!" Ed 
cried. 

She swayed, fainting away. 
Brier sprang up the steps to 
the porch and caught her just 
as she fell. The farmers made 
no attempt to touch Brier now. 

*Open the door, somebody," 
Brier said. 

Sackett ran up and opened 
the porch door, and Brier car- 


ashen 


ried Lena into the house. 


*Here, put her on the couch," 
Ed said, coming up. 

Brier put Lena down gently 
upon the couch. “Don’t stand 
there," Brier told Walt. “Get 
her a glass of water." To Ed, 
he confessed, *I didn't think 
anything like this was going 
to happen." 


"Copy—CATS!" 


"You ain't seen nothing yet," 
Ed replied, with restraint. 
The farmers crowded 

the farmhouse. 

Lena came to with a start. 

Walt brought over a glass of 
water and handed it to Ed. 

"Here, drink this," Ed told 
her. 

She raised herself on one 
elbow and drank the water; 
then she dropped back on the 
couch again. Looking at Brier, 
she sighed, "I guess you won 
out, Mr. Brier." 

Brier shook his head. 
don't think so," he said. 

He added, “You’re a brave 
girl." 

Lena smiled : 

"Thanks for what you did 
for me," he said, hesitantly. “I 
mean, about holding up the 
farmers." 

The room was very quiet. 

.*[ guess I better go,” Brier 
said. 

Walt followed Brier out of 
the house. 


into 


sT 


“You rotten swine!” Guthrie 
rasped, going after Mack. 
The truck-driver shoved the 


old farmer off the truck. Guth- - 


rie fell backward and rolled 
into the arms of his compan- 
ions. At once a group of farm- 
ers rose like a savage wave and 
drowned out Mack. 

Brier made for the farm- 
house. 

“Get 
cried. 

The farmers dropped Mack 
and thundered after Brier. If 
Lena did not suddenly appear 
on the scene, Brier would have 
been smothered under the mass 
of men converging upon him. 
Lena boldly shielded Brier and 
brought the stampeding farm- 
ers to a quick halt. 

"Fighting ain't going 
settle matters!” she declared. 

Panting, Brier hung close to 
Lena, fearful of the enraged 
farmers. 

Gun in hand, Walt broke 
through the crowd and moved 
up beside Brier. 

Lena climbed up onto the 
porch. “Friends: and neigh- 
bors,” she began, slowly, “we 
asked you over so you could 
help us from losing our crop. 
We want to do what's right. 
You're here to help us decide. 
The trouble started a while 
back when we needed a loan to 


that rat!" Guthrie 


to 


run the farm. We went to 
Brier." 
Frank Hanley spoke up. 


“Why didn't you go to the 
bank, Lena?" 

“Next time we will,” Lena 
answered, looking at Brier. 
"But right now Brier's here to 
take our crop. He says we been 
stealing our own raisins. What 
I want to know is, where does 
he get the right to say that?" 

“He done the same thing to 
me," Colby cried. “Made me 
lose my farm, he did." 

A hush fell upon the farmers. 

The sky was dark now, and 
the wind had grown stronger. 

Ed stepped up. “Look here, 
Brier,” he said, acidly, “you got 
no proof I sold my raisins." 

Sackett blurted out, “I told 
you he’s got witnesses.” 

Brier cast a disapproving 
glance at the sheriff. “Shut up, 
Walt,” he said, low. 

“T want their names,’ Ed 
said, fiercely. “I want to know 
who they are.” 

"Sure," Lena said, “let them 
come up and tell us to our faces 
we ain’t honest.” 

Gus Williamson, huge as an 
ox, hoarsely remarked, “Bet 
there ain’t no witnesses.” 

“You said it," Colby agreed. 

Guthrie said, “We ought to 
run this guy out of town.” 

“What’re we waiting for?” 
Colby demanded. “Anybody 
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not difficult for him to catch his 
breath anymore. And his body 
felt dry and smooth. And this 
was strange—for it was still 
raining. 

From a tree overhead, one of 
the trees he had loved, a falling 
leaf—a dead 1621-0۳11060 down 
towards him and came to rest 
at his side. 

Only a sane person cannot 
see the wonderful similarity be- 
tween a dead leaf and a dead 
creature. 

That is almost all there is to 
my story. For all I know, he is 
still lying on the cool grass 
with the winds and the snows 
caressing his lifeless body. Or 
perhaps he has been taken 
away by travelers who chanced 
to stumble across him. But one 
thing is certain, only a sane man 
would; upon coming across the 
body of the madman, shake his 
head and say: How tragic. 

So the tale is ended. Al- 
though one interesting fact 
might still be mentioned. No- 
body can explain the reason for 
it, and I can't either, but after 
the death of the madman . 

It never rained again on 
Peakskill Point! SEC ALIE 


months? ‘A little jam session 
around the phonograph.’ A 
little inquisition around the 
phonograph, that's what it is!” 

Harry looked at her hate- 
fully. Then, as he thought back 
to the time he used to play the 
trumpet, his face softened into 
an expression of intense self- 
pity. It had been a long time 
before, and he had been pretty 
bad at it, but he had forgotten 
that. "I should have stuck to 
music. I would have been in 
my own element now instead 
of—instead of—” Molly's chal- 
lenging glare made him end the 
plaint with a vague spreading 
gesture of his hands. 

"You belong on a desert 
island," she said, “with the 
records and the phonograph 
and the whole business. The 
money you've wasted on it. 
My God, what we could have 
done with it 

Abruptly Harry scooped up 
his tie and put it on. 

"You going to Andy's place 
again?" Molly demanded. 

"Yeah! I feel depressed, in- 
complete. I've got to get out 
of here." 

‘Throwing more money 
away! How long do you think 
I'm going to stand—” 

Harry yanked on his coat 
and fled. 
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Madman of Peakskill Point 
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‘As he lay under the stars, 
the sky grew dark and the 
heavenly bodies began to fade 
from sight. He knew that a rain 
was approaching. His eyes lit 
up with the thrill of anticipa- 
tion. He. watched the heavy 
blanket of blackness cover the 
light sheet of darkness which 
had already encased the eve- 
ning. Then for a moment time 
seemed to stand still. The 


breeze stopped. The evening - 


noises were hushed. He held his 
breath. 

And then it came. Fast, wet, 
stinging, careening, noisy rain. 
His body began to tingle with 
joyous delight as he lay in the 
summer shower. His eyes 
gleamed and his chest heaved 
and fell in quick, steady 
rhythm. Life seemed to be 
beating through him with a 
steady crescendo of indescrib- 
able sensations. It was harder, 
increasingly harder for him to 
catch his breath. He opened his 
mouth and caught some drops 
of the wonderful rain. How he 
loved the rain! 

But.after some minutes he 
no longer seemed to feel the 
barbed raindrops. And it was 


Boogie Woogie ver 


(Continued from page 53) 


look gloomily at his wife. Molly 
yawned, shuffled into the bed- 
room and began undressing. He 


followed, removing his jacket 


and tie. 

"I'll never play another rec- 
ord for them," he suddenly said. 

Molly sighed. 

"After all this time and it 
still doesn't mean a thing." 
Harry was working himself up. 
“They make me want to knock 
their heads together. They 
make me want to yell, 'Listen, 
stupid, that's beautiful. Can't 
you hear it? For God's sake, 
listen!” 

“Carl listened,” Molly said 
archly, with malice. 

"Ya-ah," Harry spat the 
words. “He was determined to 
be a card. He and his dead-pan 
wit nauseate me.” 

“Well, he had to defend him- 
self somehow.” 

“What do you mean?” 


"I mean we're not all swing. 


nuts! An’ hour is more than 
enough for most people. You 
can't expect us to stay awed for 
three. Didn't you see they were 
bored, plain stiff bored? You 
rush them through dinner and 
then—bang, wham, boom—all 
evening without a minute’s let- 
up. Why do you think they left 
so early? Why do you think 
they hadn't been here in 


madman, he didn't realize that 
he should be lonely. 

One evening, when he was 
standing in a small clearing 
upon the hill (it is strange that 
he never thought of it as “his 
hill), looking at the stars, he 
felt that he was getting tired. 
He stretched out upon the cool 
grass with his arms under his 
head and half shut his eyes. 

He wasn't mentally fit to re- 
alize that his was the peace for 
which sane men have longed 
since time began. He wasn't 
smart enough to grasp the fact 
that his was an impossible ex- 
istence; that sane men wouldn't 
believe that one could live free 
from care and hardship. He 
couldn't realize that he should 
treasure every second and 
dread the passing years which 
were bringing age with them. 
He didn't know what all sane 
men know—that man isn't 
meant to lead a peaceful exis- 
tence. He didn't realize that 
man has responsibilities to man, 


. that man must be ever repairing 


the damage and harm which 
man is ever doing to man. He 
couldnt understand these 
truths, for he was a madman. 


most exquisite instrumental 
solo ever played by anybody." 

When it was over, "Play it 
again!” Carl said with a 
quaver, to the ceiling. 

Harry complied, chewing his 
lip. 

“Just once more—please!” 
Carl almost wept. He hadn’t 
budged, he still held the post 
of ecstatic enchantment. 

Again Harry complied, but 
his hands shook a little over 
the turntable. The trumpet solo 
had just begun for the fourth 
time when Hetty glanced at 
Carl and burst into helpless 
laughter. Instantly Joe, Molly 
and Anne were howling with 
her. Carl sat up slowly and 
looked around at them con- 
temptuously. “Pearls before 
swine, Harry,” he said tragi- 
cally. “What’s the use?” 

“Very funny, Carl, very 
funny,’ Harry muttered. He 
snapped the switch, locked the 
cabinet and sulkily mixed him- 
self a drink. Carl watched him 
for a moment, looking bruised, 
and then told a story, at which 
only Hetty laughed. For a 
while, after that, they sat 
around making pushbutton 
talk, not very easily, and then 
they left. It was about 11:30 
when Harry Voss closed the 
door on them and turned to 


The madman left his little 
cottage and went for a walk 
upon the hil. He hadn't 
planned to go for this walk the 
- way sane people do. He stepped 
out of his cottage and felt that 
he would like to take a walk. 
So he walked. 

He walked further than he 
had ever walked before. He felt 
the breeze whistling through 
his long hair and the sun shin- 
ing down upon his bronzed 
face. He feit the warm, soft 
earth quivering under his 
heavy, solid footsteps. He saw 
the gaily colored wild-flowers 
which seemed to be every- 
where. He felt these things 
and he saw these things and he 
was happy. 

But during his walk, he 
seemed to sense another pres- 
ence. He saw nothing and he 
heard nothing, but yet he knew 
that another living creature 
was near by. 

He turned around to look be- 
hind him and at that moment 
felt sharp teeth sink deeply into 
his leg. Looking down, he saw 
a little, furry animal biting into 
his leg and holding on as tight- 
ly as it could. 

Without a second thought, 
the madman swung his leg 
sharply upward. The force of 
his swing dislodged the little 
animal and sent it sprawling 
through the air. It finally 
landed upon a jagged rock, 
with the sound of a small thud. 

He walked slowly over to the 
now motionless little beast, bent 
down and lifted it gently in 
his arms. Something told him 
that the animal was no longer 
alive. A sane man would have 
scoffed at the notion that a great 
similarity exists between a dead 
leaf and a dead beast, but being 
mad, he could tell that the little 
creature filled him with the same 
sensation which he received 
when he watched a dead leaf fall 
to the earth. 

The pain was gone from his 
leg and he began to walk, car- 
rying the animal in his arms. 
Strange thoughts were racing 
through his brain. This was the 
first time he had ever injured 
a living thing. He had watched 
plants and leaves which were 
dying, but they weren't dying 
because of him. But this little 
animal was no longer alive 
simply because he had swung 
his leg into the air. For the first 
time, the madman realized that 
he possessed power. 

From that moment, he was 
that much less mad. 

The days stretched into 
months and the months into 
years and still he remained up- 
on his little hill. Peakskill Point 
was a lonely, inconvenient spot 
for sane men to visit, and so he 
saw few persons. But, being a 


extended period of pregnancy. 
Enraged at Cartoonist Martin 
Branner's outspoken method of 


-handling Winnie’s enceinte con- 


dition, outraged Baltimoreans 
succeeded in having the strip 
withdrawn from the Baltimore 
Sun. Shortly thereafter a much 
larger group of Winnie's en- 
thusiasts brought such protest 
to bear that the Winkles and 
their babies were soon basking 
in the Sun again. This es- 
tablished, once and for all, the 
inalienable right of comic strip 
characters to procreate, even 
in Baltimore. : 

No protest was heard at the 
finesse with which Frank King, 
creator of Gasoline Alley, han- 
dled Auntie Blossom's condition 
in that strip. During her entire 
pregnancy, Auntie was seen 
only behind chairs and other 
convenient furniture. This was 
a device that required consider- 
able ingenuity and prevented 
offense against the tenderest 


` sensibilities.. When the baby, 


later to be known as Corky, was 
finally born, it actually came as 
a surprise to many who had not 
followed the strip too carefully. 

Publisher Patterson is re- 
ported to have been much taken 
up with the comic-strip possi- 
bilities of the  birth-process 
which, he reasoned, with un- 
deniable logic, was of interest 
to all human beings. When 
some wit sent Patterson a letter 
suggesting that Emmy Schmaltz 
of the Mullins strip should have 
a baby with Lord Plushbottom, 
a dignified old gentleman who 
boarded in Emmy's rooming- 
house, Patterson enthusiasti- 
cally recommended the idea to 
the cartoonist, Frank Willard. 
He was only temporarily dis- 
suaded from having the event 
immediately announced by the 
fact that the two characters 
were not even in love, let alone 
married. Not a man to be 
permanently blocked by such 
trivia, Patterson instructed the 
artist to. launch a romance and 
marry the couple off. 

This preoccupation of the 
comic-strips with pregnancy is 
not, however, an accurate 
measure of the general moral 
standards of the “funnies.” The 
taboos of the syndicates are 
much more severe than those of 
the movies and not infrequently 
make the Hays office look like 
an outfit of libertines. Crime 
never can and never does pay 
in the comics. No thief is ever 
depicted who is not ultimately 
brought to justice. Nor is pro- 
fanity ever permitted in any of 
thestrips. Voluptuous women, 
it is true, have been making 
more and more appearances in 
the strips in the past few years, 
but these characters are care- 
fully checked by special censors 
in all syndicate offices who 
have, apparently, scientifically 
determined just how far an 
artist may go before he ven- 
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over, 


‘the office, addressed to Smitty, 


to make sure that his mother 
would not go giftless. One 
especially sincere bunch of 
youngsters sent, along with 
their 24-cent contribution, a 
pledge of loyalty to Smitty, 
signed in blood by all the mem- 
bers of the group. 

Not all manifestations of 
faith take on such a dramatic 
character, but they are nonethe- 
less impressive. Nor do they all 
originate with children. When 
Uncle Bim, the Gumps’ generous 
relative, was on his deathbed a 
few years ago and Andy was 
scheduled to inherit Bim’s fabu- 
lous wealth, Andy received 
stacks of letters, giving him 
financial advice. Now that he 
was coming into all this money, 
stated one stern letter, he must 
be aware of the new responsi- 
bility and stop acting in his 
hitherto lightheaded fashion. A 
few of the epistles went further 
than that. The writers serious- 
ly offered to assist Andy in in- 
vesting his legacy in oil wells or 
gold mine stocks. 

Artist Chic Young, creator of 
Blondie, is another man who 
knows the hold of comic strip 
characters on their public. 
When he made casual an- 
nouncement not so long ago 
that a modest $50 prize would 
be awarded the person offering 
the best name for the baby that 
Blondie was scheduled to have, 
he was overwhelmed. In a 
nation in which hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in prize 
money are constantly offered 
over the radio to contest- 
minded citizens, a $50 prize is 
less than pin money. Yet with- 
in two weeks after the an- 
nouncement was made, 
400,000 persons sat down and 
wrote letters to Young offering 
their suggestions. One particu- 
larly sympathetic mother in- 
formed Blondie that the summer 
was a very bad time to have a 
baby. She noted that babies 
were likely to suffer from 
diarrhea during hot spells and 
enclosed an old-fashioned 
remedy for Mrs. Bumstead if she 
encountered such problems 
with her child. : 

The very fact that Blondie 
could and did have a baby in 
Chie Young’s strip indicates 
that the character of the “fun- 
nies” has changed through the 
years. A decade ago, the very 
suggestion of pregnancy in any 
cartoon would have created 
panic in syndicate offices. There 
is some difference of opinion as 
to which artist first introduced 
the delicate subject, but in re- 
cent years the birth rate among 
female comic strip characters is 
something of which Margaret 
Sanger would not approve. 
They are breeding at a rapid 
rate. 

| Winnie Winkle is one of the 
foremost cases of a cartoon 
character who went through an 


Boogie Woogie Lover 
(Continued from page 63) 


only three nights, you know.” 

“Paddy’s hard enough for 
me,” Mose said with finality. 

“Well, maybe it’s too soon 
to judge, but he’ll have to show 
me!” Harry laughed. This kind 
of talk delighted him, made him 
feel he belonged. They spoke 
intimately for a while of the 
doings of the big-name people 
in the profession, and then 
Harry brought them back to 
their own band. “Say, Mose, I 
got your last four sides. Pretty 
waxings, especially Hush My 
Mouth. That’s tops for boogie 
woogie this season.” 

“Glad you like it.” Mose 
looked around over his shoul- 
der. “Well, we gotta work 
again.” He finished his drink. 
“Thanks, Harry.” 

“Don’t mention it. 1 
be more waiting for you later, 
kid. Say, how about playing 
Hush for me? I’m ripe for some 
Hush, right now.” 

“Now? Well—O.K." 

“That'll be terrific! Well, see 
you after the next set.” 

Harry winked, grinned and 
waved at them as they started 
away. Then he squirmed down 
in his seat voluptuously and a 
delicious feeling of warmth and 
peace and friendliness came 
over him. Poor Molly, he 
thought, she’d been mean to 
him, but he’d been pretty 
snappy, too. And it all started 
because of this blind spot she 
had toward music, like so many 
other people. It wasn’t her 
fault. He would forgive her, to- 
morrow. Yes, the first thing in 
the morning he would forgive 
her. A knowing, satisfied smile 
formed and set on his face. 

““Boog’—what a case that 
cat’s got!” Oskie said to Mose, 
mounting the bandstand. “Does 
it bring me down!” 

“So appreciative, so damned 
sincere, he kills you with it,” 
Mose said. 

“I bet he hangs around, 
bending us, till four A.M., as 
usual.” 

“Pest!” Mose spat out as he 


picked up his trumpet. + + + 


Such Crazy Business! 


At Andy's there were round 
tables with checkered cloths, 
hand-painted oak beams, a ten- 
by-ten dance floor, Mose Ead- 
kins' very hot eight-piece band 
and a girl, semi-draped in thin 
stuff, who sang occasionally 
while fondling a microphone. 

They were playing Clarinet 
Marmalade when Harry came 
in and took a table at the side 
of the bandstand. After the ir- 
ritating evening at home, this 
was what he needed, all right, 
he mused, as he began con- 
sciously soaking himself in the 
jive. 

He caught Mose's eye and 
waved to him. Mose, fronting 
with his trumpet, waved back 
carelessly in the middle of a 
hot phrase. How easily the 
stuff poured out of him! Yes, 
Harry thought bitterly, if only 
he'd stuck to the trumpet him- 
self. He noticed with a start 
that there was a new trombon- 
ist in the band. He felt jealous 
about the band; it was his own 
personal discovery; he resented 
changes made in it. At the end 
of the dance he beckoned Mose 
and Oskie, the pianist, to his 
table. 

“Hy, Harry, kid?” 

Harry laughed. “Have some- 
thing?" He called a waiter. 
When the drinks arrived, he 
took a sip and settled down to 
the keenly pleasurable prospect 
of a night of inside gossip. 
“Who’s the new trombone, 
Mose?” 

“Paddy Clark, from Boston.” 

“Paddy Clark? Don’t think 
I ever heard of him. What hap- 
pened to Chick?" > 

“Quit to form his own band.” 

“Oh, gonna give you some 
competition, hey?” 

Mose silently picked up his 
drink. 

“Well, too bad,” Harry said. 
“Altogether I'd say the change 
was no improvement. This 
Paddy's tone is dirtier, but 
Chick has more stuff." 

Oskie shook his head. “Plenty 
stuff, Paddy’s got. Just wait'll 
he works in. Been with us 


(Continued from page 17) 


Today's comic strips are, as 
numerous commentators have 
observed, very rarely funny. 
But they inspire unbelievable 
faith on the part of the people 
who follow them. Smitty, the 
typical American office boy, 
last year was without funds and 
wanted to buy his mother a 
Christmas present. The day 
after Cartoonist Walter Berndt 
mentioned his plight, nickels 


and pennies began to come into 


pen of Gus Dirks, and a few 
years later Bud Fisher's ۶ 
and Jeff arrived on the scene. 
These were the pioneers of the 
comics whose family grew 
apace from 1910 to 1920 with 
one formula prevailing in prac- 
tically all the strips: The 
Wham! Zam! Powie! tech- 
nique, wherein each day the 
chief characters ran into one or 
another variety of slapstick 
violence. 
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strip was drawn nine weeks in 
advance and by February Joe 
would be definitely caught up 
with the war. 

In England, comic strips are 
regarded as such an important 
source of morale that, in spite 
of severe newsprint and paper 
shortages, comics have been 
less affected than any other de- 
partment of the British press. 
American cartoons are held in 
high favor in Britain, as is in- 
dicated by this comment which 
appeared in an article published 
last year in the dignified and 
academic English journal, New 
Statesman and Nation: 

“Popeye outshines all British 
competition," the writer 
solemnly observed. “The one- 
eyed pugilist, his lean, exacting 
sweetheart, his parasite, the 
pompous, esurient Wimpy, and 
the whole dignified assemblage 
of jeeps and goons jerk on 
through the imagination of the 
modern public." 

Of Krazy Kat the writer had 
this to say: 

"He is simple but subtle, 
dramatic but not obtrusive. The 


: author of this strip is an in- 


stinctive surrealist. It is among 
such images as this that we dis- 
cover the real mythology of the 
age in which we live." 

Only the acute sociologist is 
in a position to debaté the opin- 
ion of this solemn English 
critic, but there seems little 
doubt but that the comic strip 
is here to stay. It may change 
along with other aspects of our 
life in the course of the war, and 
experts say even now that the 
wild and woolly adventure and 
daredevil school of comics is 
on the way out. "After all," one 
authority explained, “you pick 
up a newspaper and you read 
on the front page about a Colin 
P. Kelly, a General MacArthur, 
or even such a modest hero as 
the Negro mess attendant who 
used a machinegun for the first 
time in his life to bring down a 
Japanese plane from the deck 
of an American ship in Pearl 
Harbor. Your comic-strip 
heroes have to be pretty 


damned good to impress any- 


FEF 


one after that!” 


A George McManus self-por- 
trait. 
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still the proper feelings of re- 
spect in Japanese wives. Since 
it was the Orient from which 
the wise saying, “One picture is 
worth a thousand words” origi- 
nated, the concern of the Japa- 
nese Goebbels-men over the 
subversive content of Jiggs can 
readily be understood. 

The foreign market for comic 
strips, though affected tremen- 
dously by the war, has long 
been a very profitable source of 
income. This is especially true 
of the South American market. 
Some twenty Spanish speaking 
countries get their comics from 
one major U. S. syndicate alone. 
There are four employes in its 
New York office who do noth- 
ing but translate captions, and 
comic strip characters’ names. 

Donald Duck, you will be 
gratified to know, comes out in 
pure Castilian very neatly as 
El Pato Donald and Mickey 
Mouseemerges slyly as El Raton 
Miguelito. The battle slogan that 
is so uniquely Popeye’s prop- 
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"I hope we don't get any more witnesses who are 


Such a Crazy Business! 
(Continued from page 64) 


this day, all the women in 
Abner's community could pro- 
pose to the men of their choice 
if they could catch them. Last 
year, over 800 college and uni- 
versity groups paid homage to 
Sadie by turning over at least 
part of their campus to a 
Hawkins day, during which stu- 
dents presumably carried on 
the practice advocated in the 
Abner strip. ; 
Nor are college campuses the 
only communities whose atti- 
tudes have been affected by 


cartoon characters. When mini- 


ature golf courses were at the 
height of their popularity in 
this country, George McManus 
brought them into his strip, 
Bringing Up Father. A Chinese 
importer, who was an ardent 
follower of Jiggs, promptly or- 
dered a quantity of the games 


on defense work!” 


erty, namely “Blow me down !” 
loses little in translation into 
Sopla y resopla!—literally, 
"Blow and then blow some 
more!” 

In the countries now at war, 
including our own, the majority 
of comic strips seem reasonably 
determined to steer clear of 
military adventures, feeling 
that theirs is rather the field of 
pure entertainment. At least a 
few of the cartoonists whose 
protégés were already enlisted 
in the armed forces were em- 
barrassed somewhat by the un- 
expected events of early De- 
cember, 1941. Artist Ham 
Fisher, creator of Joe Palooka, 
as late as the last week in Janu- 
ary, 1942, felt called on to ex- 
plain why Joe was still gadding 
about in his uniform rather than 
serving in active duty. In a 
footnote, he explained that the 


-for his country. Incidentally, 


Jiggs is an immensely popular 
character in China to this day, 
though at first it was incompre- 
hensible to our present-day 
allies because of its frequent 
references to corn beef and cab- 
bage. This homely Irish dish 
was eventually translated into 
its Chinese equivalent, fried rice 
and fish, and events progressed 


famously from there on for the, 


Jiggs family in the Orient. 
With the Japanese, never no- 
torious for their sense of humor, 
Bringing Up Father did not fare 
so well. Shortly after Jiggs 
made his rowdy way into the 
land of the Mikado, censorship 
authorities demanded its with- 
drawal. They reasoned that 
Maggie’s vigorous rolling-pin 
assaults on her husband, a 
standard comic device in the 
strip, were not calculated to in- 


tures out of bounds. 

One of the most shocking 
moral oversights occurred in 
the rather innocent Dynamite 
Dunn strip a few years ago, 
when Prizefighter Dunn almost 
committed bigamy, because the 
cartoonist had forgotten an 
earlier marriage of his char- 
acter. But Prizefighter's fol- 
lowers remembered. Protests 
poured into the syndicate just 
in time to prevent Dynamite 
from having two wives. 

Death is another subject that 
cartoonists do well to steer clear 
of in their strips. When Mari- 
‘gold,.a minor character in the 
Gump Family, died about ten 
years ago, it precipitated sev- 
eral thousand condolence mes- 
sages addressed to "Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Andy Gump." The wife of 
the owner of the Cincinnati 
Star was so upset about the in- 
cident that she ordered the 
strip removed from the paper, 
and to this day it has never ap- 
peared again in the Star. 

Even to threaten a cartoon 
character with death means to 
provoke a sure-fire response. 

Several years ago,a number of 
women flyers had met disaster 
while attempting to cross the 
Atlantic. Tillie the Toiler an- 
nounced that she might have a 
try at the feat and cartoonist 
Russ Westover was deluged 
with letters chiding him for his 
recklessness and pleading with 
him not to allow the beloved 
stenographer to undertake such 
a hazardous journey. Forced to 
comply, Tillie is still with us 
today. 

Most amazing of all recent 
responses to any happening in 
a comic strip occurred when 
Raven, a glamorous creature out 
of the Terry and the Pirates en- 
semble, was killed. Incoming 
calls tied up the Daily News 
switchboard for three whole 
days, demanding to know the 
details of the death, and ex- 
pressing sympathy for~ Terry 
and his associates for their great 
loss. Thousands of telegrams, 
letters, postcards and even 
poems flooded the syndicate’s 
offices. A delegation from Loyo- 
la University went into mourn- 
ing for Raven and put on black 
armbands. Not to be outdone, a 
football team from a California 
state college faced East in 
silent tribute to Raven the day 
after her death was announced. 

College students, the future 
leaders of our country, are 
among the most devoted wor- 
shippers at the shrine of the 
comic strip. Lil Abner, a char- 
acter that has come to the fore 
in the past few years, once in- 
troduced a Sadie Hawkins day, 
named after an abysmally 
homely woman in the strip. On 


name and address and the 
names of a couple of other wit- 
nesses. 

. “You are a brave citizen,” 
the cops say to me, and I still 
don't know what anything is 
about. 

All the guys.laugh as the 
cops drag the mug out the 
Clubhouse, and Ben says, “Fel- 
lers, let’s give a cheer for the 
bravest shrimp in the whole 
Clubhouse—Little Sammy!” 

Everybody puts up such a 
holler and such a stamping on 
the floor that the ceiling almost 
caves in. Then for the first time 
I see Milly. She is sitting right 
next to me looking at me just 
like Greta Garbo looks at some- 
body she likes. 

I look back at her and say, 

“What happened, Milly?" 
. “Sammy,” she says, “you are 
the biggest hero on the East 
Side. Boy, are you a hero!" 
and then she puts her arms 
around my neck and gives me 
a kiss right on my kisser. Ial- 
most drop dead for sure. 

Everybody walks me and 
Milly home and I leave her on 
the stoop, because I don’t 
know what to do because I 
don't know from nothing right 
now. 

I still don't know what to do, 
so Milly grabs me by the neck 
again and . . . Boy, I can still 
feel it, and then she runs into 
the house. The whole gang 


` walk home with me, and I go 


up the stairs with them holler- 
ing all kinds of hero at me. 

After they all go away from 
my house I still am not too 
sure what happened. Maybe I 
am a hero! Who can tell? A 
lot of shrimps are heroes. Na- 
poleon is a hero. There are 
lots of little heroes. So maybe 
I'm a hero, too. 

I get a crazy notion right 
here. I got to go back to the 
same place where I socked the 
mug and just sit there to dope 
it all out. I run out of the 
house and run all the way 
down to the Pike Street Club- 
house. It is late and all the 
rest of the fellers and girls went 
home already. I let myself in 
with my members key and 
walk right over to the spot 
where I socked the mug. 

I sit down on the bench right 
in back of that spot and say to 
myself, “Sammy, you are a 
hero! Everybody says so, so it 
must be so. Even if you did 
need a head start.” 

I light a match and bend down 
close to the floor and there, 
sure enough, I see the squashed 
part of Ben’s apple and a shiny 
streak where my foot had 
slipped on it throwing me into 
the mug. I pick up that dirty 
squashed hunk of apple and 


` wrap it very careful-like in the 


swell handkerchief with the 
big “$” on it that Milly gave 
me on my last birthday. 
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out of his hand, and I fall right 
on it! 

The mug tries to get the gun, 
but Ben is a man of action 
when a gun isn't stuck into his 
ribs. He reaches out and grabs 
this guy with both hands. I 
pick up the gun, and scared as 
I am, I hold it so it's pointing 
at this mug. 

The mug puts his hands over 
his head and says, “Don’t 
shoot, mister. I'll go to jail, 
only don't shoot." 

I still don't know what it's all 
about and I'm just holding onto 
the gun. Everybody wakes up 
and all the fellers want to take 
a poke at this guy. 

Ben tells them to stand back, 
and right then Ben saves a life 
because. I know I can't hold 
the gun up any longer. I am 
going to drop it and kill some- 
body. 

“Lay the gun down, Sam. I'll 
take care of this guy," Ben 
says. 

I just about lay the gun 
down and drop into a chair, 
when this guy tries to make a 
break but Ben grabs him and 
—smacko! Ben lets him have 
the good old one-two and this 
guy goes down like an empty 
sack full of nothing. 

*Call the cops," Ben says to 
the rest of the fellers that are 
just itching to poke the guy. 
Some of them go out to round 
up a couple of cops and the rest 
of them say they just have to 
poke this guy. “Just one poke,” 
they say. 

But Ben makes a joke. He 
says, "Listen, fellers, lay off 
this mug or I'll get Sammy and 
his gun after you." 

Everybody laughs and says, 
"Good old Sammy. What a 
brave guy! Has he got guts! 
For a little guy he's got some 
guts, I'll say." 

I got no time to think of any- 
thing because I still think I'm 
going nuts, I'm so scared. 
Everybody is shaking my hand 
and saying what a swell, brave 
guy I am. I look over to Ben 
and there he gives me a wink 
and says, “Boy, the cops’ll like 
this one.” He grabs the mug 
by the collar, lifts him up and 
sits him down. Boy, the mug 
sure looks like something sit- 
ting on Ben's lap. 

The cops come in with their 
hands ready to pull their guns 
and when they see the mug on 
Ben's lap, they say, “What’s all 
this?" 

Ben- dumps this guy off his 
lap and says, “Take it away. It 
tried to hold up the Pike Street 
Clubhouse. Here is its gun, 
and he hands the cops the 
mug’s gun. 

The cops think everybody is 
crazy but when they take a 
good look at the mug they say, 
“Well, if it ain’t Cokey Jimmy, 
all hopped up, too.” They slap 
the cuffs on him and drag him 
out after they take down my 


“Sammy, My Hero!” 
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a stickup!” 

I am so scared I jump right 
around before I know it. Some 
of the girls let. out a couple of 
shrieks. 

“Shut up! 
Everybody!” 

I take a look at the gorilla 
who is. holding up the Club- 
house and I see it is the tough 
guy that called me names. I 
almost drop dead. My knees 
are shaking so I can hardly 
stand up. But my hands are 
way up as high as I can get 
them, even if they are shaking. 
I’m scared this time and I 
know it. 

“Line up! Against the wall!” 
the mug hollers, and waves a 
big black gun that looks just 
like it’s pointing at me. 

I find myself up against the 
wall with my hands still shak- 
ing over my head. I am stand- 
ing next to Ben and Milly, and 
Ben still has the apple in one 
hand over his head. Milly 
starts telling Ben, “This is the 
same fresh guy who was 
chasing me—" 

“Shut up!” the mug hollers 
again, then goes to the end of 
the line and makes everybody 
drop a wallet or a ring or any- 
thing else that's worth any- 
thing. When the mug gets to 
Ben, Ben gives him a dirty 
look, but when the guy waves 
his gun just once, Ben drops 
his wallet and the apple, too. 

The guy stops in front of 
Milly. He sees we recognize 
him but what does he care? He 
says, “Well, look who's here. 
Hyah, Babe. And here's the 
little dope. Hyah, dope." 

We don't say nothing. The 
mug says, “Whatcha got I can 
use, Babe?" 

Milly says, 
nothing." 

“Pl take that pin for a sou- 
venir,’ he says, pointing the 
gun at Milly's brooch. 

Milly is scared and we're all 
scared, but she says, “I can't. 
My dress will come apart." 

“That’s okay, too. Come on, 
Babe, give!" the mug says. 

Ben says, “Listen, mug—" 

“A wise guy, huh?" the mug 
says, and jabs the gun right 
into Ben's ribs with one hand 
and with the other he reaches 
to tear Milly's Greta Garbo pin 
from her. 

With Milly letting out a hol- 
ler, and with me thinking Ben 
is getting the works right in 
front of my eyes, and with my 
knees  banging each other 
around, I don't know what I'm 
doing. I take a step forward 
just to keep my knees apart. 
All of a sudden my feet leave 
the floor, my arm swings out 
and my hand slams right down 
on the mug's gun, knocking it 


Get 'em up! 


"I ant got 


But if she comes over and 
starts talking to me first, then 
Ill forgive her and tell her I 
didn't get sore when she called 
me names. 

It don't take me a minute 
after I make my mind up to go 
to the Pike Street Clubhouse 
when I am already there. The 
members give me a "Hello," 
those that ain't dancing. The 
rest of them dance past and 
say, “Hello, Sam, how’s tricks?” 
and I say “Oke.” 

I see Ben and Milly right 
away. They are in a corner 
and Milly is telling him plenty 
and I see he is looking worried. 
While they are talking, Milly 
looks up and sees me near the 
door. 

She says something to Ben 
and hangs on to him like only 
Milly knows how to hang onto 
somebody, but Ben leaves her 
there and comes over to me. 

“Hello, Sam,” he says. 

I say, “Hello, Ben.” 

“Boy, is Milly sore at you,” 
he says. 

Right there Ben shows me he 
is still my pal, but I can see 
him laughing to himself right 
in back of his dumb head. He 
says, “Why didn’t you just 
keep on walking right over to 
the Club with this wise mug, 
then let out a holler, ‘Hey, 
Ben! I was right here playing 
pinochle. I’d have torn a leg 
out of him and give it to him in 
his hand. The dirty bum. But 
Il get that guy later, Sam. 
Don't worry.” 

I say, “Yeah.” 

“Why don’t you come over 
and say hello to Milly?” he 


says. 

“Some other time, Ben,” I 
Say. 

"Suit yourself, Sam," he 
says. 


Ben goes back to Milly and 
they step out to do some 
dancing. Then Ben dances right 
over to the apple box. He plunks 
a nickel into the tin can, takes 


out an apple, looks it over, then. 


puts it back. He picks up a 
couple of apples and puts them 
back till he gets a real big red 
one. 

Milly sneaks a look over to 
me, then looks right back at 
Ben’s apple. Ben polishes it 
on his arm and takes one bite, 
and you know the way Ben can 
bite an apple. 

I can’t stand Ben trying to 
eat an apple and dance with 
Milly at the same time. I get 
up to tell Ben he should unload 
the apple on me till he finishes 
trying to dance. I get through 
the people dancing and am just 
about to say, “Ben, give me the 
apple—” when all of a sudden 
a voice hollers out, “Get your 
hands up, everybody! This is 
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